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THE CHURCH’S HOUR 











ODAY the Church must paraphrase the famous report of Marshal Foch. 

“My ministry is depleted. My young men are in the army. My meeting 
houses have been closed. I am advancing on the entire front.” 

What a travesty it would prove if the Church, against which the gates of 
hell shall not prevail, should be overcome by the locked doors of her own meet- 


ing houses? THE HANDICAP 


Even before the war there were only half enough ministers for the 
churches, largely because the churches had not provided half enough support 
for those who were in their service. Now, with hundreds of our most effective 
ministers taken to Europe as chaplains and Y. M. C. A. workers, the situation 
is doubly serious. 

3ut the supreme crisis of the world which only the Ch ch can meet is 
vast enough and imminent enough to call forth the divine energy which will turn 
defeat into victory. 


THE INEVITABLE REACTION 


The triumph of the allied nations, whether it comes this week or next year, 
will tend to bring in a universal reaction that may easily become general 
demoralization. All the forces of evil will be saying to the soldier, and to 
the man at home who has supported him, “Now the victory is won, let’s all get 
drunk.” Only the Church has the power to sound the bugle blast that will lead 
the nations on from the victory won to the greater victories that must 
be achieved before peace can be permanent, liberty secure and justice assured. 

Not the mere nebulous moral influence of the church but its organized eff- 
ciency and world-embracing enterprise is needed for the hour. 


THE WAY OF SUCCESS 


Western civilization must be made to see that its whole population must be 
made intelligently and vigorously Christian or the foundation of its peace and 
liberty will crumble. At the same time we must realize that the millions of 
Asia and Africa must be made Christian or sinister influences will marshal them 
for other wars more terrible than that brought on by German lust of power. 

Not since Pentecost has such a tremendous task confronted the Church and 
scarcely since Pentecost have conditions been so unusual as to practically com- 
pel a return to the apostolic method of “two by two.” House to house and man 
to man the extraordinary demands of the after-war can be so presented as to 
command both personal service and financial support to the full. 

Will the Church recognize her hour? Will she vindicate her divine origin 
and power? 


Disciples World Wide Every Member Campaign 


MEN AND MILLIONS MOVEMENT 


Promotional Agency 222 W. Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Tue Curist1an Century is a free interpreter of the essential ideals of Christianity as held historically by the Disciples of Christ. 
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EDITORIAL 








The Dignity of the House of God 


N reading our religious exchanges we seldom see criti- 
cisms of other denominations any more. We can un- 
derstand something of the indignation of the Episco- 

palian writer who publishes the following note in the 
“Living Church,” even if we cannot be sure of his motive 
in doing it: 


In Cambridge, Ohio, the “Christian” Bible School has sport- 
ing blood, evidently. The minister advertises that in its contest 
with the Barnesville Bible School it leads by 59 points, “the 
contest growing more intense as time goes on.” Next Sunday 
the sermon will be an illustrated one on the value of the church. 
The pastor will kindle a fire, cook meat, and pop corn. It will 
be of interest to all. How splendidly the study of the Bible 
progresses! And how “ritualistic” our Campbellite brethren are 
growing! 


Among the fundamentals of religion is the principle 
of reverence. Moses must be taught to take off his shoes 
on holy ground, and the modern man must be made to see 
that not all crowds in churches are religious. Some of these 
crowds may be suffering from a process which insidiously 
takes away from them the respect which they should have 
for worship and for the higher life. 

In the sermon, the spirit of reverence should prevail. 
The slangy preacher sometimes seems to find a temporary 
response in a community, but only solid religious sermons 
will endure the test of time. 

Our music, also, is sometimes a rock of offence. It 
should be a ladder by which the soul may climb to heaven. 
Sometimes, alas, it is a trap-door to perdition. No irreli- 
gious choir leader can ever be really useful in a church. 
A true interpretation of the religious emotions presupposes 
a genuine Christian experience. 


Not all prayers—certainly not all those read from a 
book—have religious quality. 
evil in it as set prayers, the temptation to be formal. When 
Billy Sunday pretends to ring a telephone and then says 
“Hello, God,” we have in extreme form the evil of a certain 
sort of prayer. 


Free prayer has the same 


Dignity resting on aristocratic pretensions is not real 
dignity. The true dignity of the house of God is a result 
of a sincere quest for God and an honest purpose to put 
the love of God into the hearts of men. 


The Religion of the Red Cross Man 


HE Red Cross is full of religion, but has no denom- 
inational affiliations. It has made very real the words 
of Jesus, “For I was hungered, and ye gave me 
meat; I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a 
stranger, and ye took me in; naked, and ye clothed me; 
I was sick, and ye visited me; I was in prison, and ye came 
unto me.” The Red Cross has not engaged in the work 
of preaching, but it has prepared the way for the religious 
worker. 
Never before in history have men endured such ter- 
Fifty 


years ago the present war would not have been possible, 


rible wounds and been restored to normal living. 


but if it had been possible the loss of life would have been 
very much greater than it has proved to be. The men and 
women of the Red Cross hospitals have made possible 
a salvage in human life that is quite as wonderful as are 
the instruments of destruction with which the wounds were 
made. 

Down in the soul of the Red Cross man is a creed 
which was also the creed of Jesus—the infinite value of a 
single human life. In the spirit of the Good Samaritan, he 
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takes the man who is wounded and bleeding and near to 
death and gives him again his chance of life and health. 
Whether he is friend or enemy, matters not. The Good 
Samaritan did not stop to look for a lodge pin or creden- 
tials from the church. 

Perhaps the Red Cross man has his soul severely 
tried at times. He often finds the women and children in 
the regions despoiled by war in pitiable condition, due to 
the barbarism of the German military system. At times 
his sense of the universal brotherhood of man may falter 
as he is tempted to hate the brutes who have wrought such 
havoc with womanhood and childhood. But after awhile 
he remembers the road by which the whole human race 
has come. It is a road that runs red with human blood. 
The Prussian has the shortest period of civilization of all 
Europeans. He is therefore more of the primitive man. 
Thus, the Red Cross man learns to retain his holy creed 
of the infinite value of human life and keeps alive the very 
man whose bullet has sent the souls of our own boys to 
eternity. Not vengeance, but love and reconciliation, is the 
essence of the spirit of the Red Cross man. 


A Good Year for Foreign Missions 


HILE the war has worked havoc with the budg- 

ets of some churches, the year’s report of the 

Foreign Christian Missionary Society of the 

largest income in its history indicates that the missionary 

spirit has been kept alive among the Disciples of Christ. 

This great organization has won a quiet but signifi- 

cant victory by “carrying on” in the face of reactionary 

criticisms. No amount of misunderstanding has kept it 

from making growth year by year. When it becomes a 

constituent part of the new United Missionary Society, we 

shall hope that its noble tradition will be handed on and 

that its faithful officers may be kept at the task for which 
they have shown such peculiar fitness. 


Our Treatment of Germany 


T IS not an easy problem which a Christian sets be- 
fore his mind when he attempts to decide what ought 
to be the attitude of the American people and their 

allies regarding Germany. The horrors to which the Ger- 
man army has subjected the regions that have been over- 
run leave the mind staggered, and the first impulse is to 
cherish a wrath that shall find its only satisfaction in a 
boundless revenge. 

But we are unable to remain in that mood. The 
problem is far more serious than that. On certain levels 
of life brute revenge would satisfy. It is not so with 
nations that have risen in the scale of living. That is the 
reason why we condemn lynch law. It accomplishes noth- 
ing save the venting of a savage impulse to unchain the 
worst passions of a mob. It does nothing to put the 
criminal in the right relation to society and it gives the 
vindictive lyncher the feeling of self-contempt in the crime 
he has committed against decency and the moral order. 

The purpose of all punishment that is human and not 
brutal is redemption. When no such motive is recognized, 
punishment becomes mere vengeance, dishonorable in the 
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authority that inflicts it, and dishonoring to the criminal. 
But redemption is not an ignoring of the offense. The 
redemption of a criminal is often a more lengthened and 
painful process than vengeance. But it is the only method 
which a self-respecting people can adopt. 

Germany is a criminal. The acts which she has com- 
mitted are such as have placed her outside the pale of 
respectable citizenship in the social order of the world. 
There are two methods of dealing with such a criminal. 
One would be to visit such condign punishment as should 
either destroy the criminal altogether, or reduce him to the 
condition of abject, savage abasement and wrath. The 
other is to deal with the Germans as a people made crim- 
inal by a long process of vicious education, and now mer- 
iting the discipline, painful and drastic as it is, of amend- 
ment and better instruction. 

}etween these two methods of treatment the Christian 
nations cannot take long to decide. It is too late in the 
centuries to take vengeance upon Germany in the brutal 
manner of the old heathenism. That might be our first 
impulse, but it would get us nowhere. We have got to 
live with Germany for the centuries to come. Are we to 
live with a people crushed still further into brutishness by 
the furious treatment we have added to the long years 
of their evil education in the doctrine of force, or are we 
to bring Germany to a better mind by the stern discipline 
of restitution and education in decency and world order? 
The answer would seem obvious. 

We preach no doctrine of hate. The criminal, whether 
an individual or a nation, fills us with disgust and resent- 
ment, but not with hatred. We do not hate the cannibal, 
cruel and vicious as he is. We feel for him the fierce so- 
licitude which causes us to subject him to the discipline 
of instruction and redemption. We have no reason to 
apply to the misled people of Germany a regimen less 
human than to the heathen of the south seas. At the very 
best, the discipline through which Germany will have to 
pass on the way back to the world’s respect will be very 
severe. But it ought to be inspired by the principles of 
our holy faith, and not by the self-annihilating passions of 
the cave man. And in the end, it ought to bring about a 
relationship of internationalism in which Germany, chast- 
ened and humbled by the lesson of history, shall have a 
due and recognized place. 


Unusual Honor for Dr. Willett 


HE annual meeting of the Chicago Church Federa- 

tion was held at the Hotel La Salle last week and at 

this meeting Dr. H. L. Willett was elected president 
for the third consecutive year. The secretary, Rev. W. B. 
Millard, presented a report of more activities for the past 
year than have been set forth in any annual report in the 
history of the society. 

Under Dr. Willett’s leadership the organization has 
been busy with some large constructive tasks, not content- 
ing itself with simply passing resolutions. The expressions 
of esteem which have been showered upon Dr. Willett dur- 
ing the course of his administration indicate what Christian 
people think of him in his home city. 


0. F. J. 
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The War in the East 


EARLY a year ago we rejoiced in a British victory 

in Palestine which resulted, on December 8, 1917, 

in the capture of Jerusalem. A few additional 
miles were freed from Turkish rule before the campaign 
ended about the 20th of January. 

During the summer when, because of the intense heat, 
military operations are impossible, there were no reports 
of activity by General Allenby’s forces. But the troops 
were not idle. Positions were being consolidated ; provi- 
sions were being gathered; the administration of the re- 
conquered areas was being stabilized; aviators were fight- 
ing and bombing themselves into mastery of the air; on 
July 4th an American Red Cross contingent, sent out by 
the American Committee for Armenian and Syrian Relief 
to organize relief and construction work, reached Jeru- 
salem; and in addition to all this, negotiations with the 
Arab forces of King Hussein of the Kingdom of Hedjaz 
were being conducted with a view to co-operation in this 
year’s campaign. 

When the seeming inactivity of the summer was ended 
by a sudden attack on the morning of September 19th, the 
full effectiveness of the preparatory work at once became 
apparent. A frontal attack distracted the enemy along 
the line of entrenchments running north of Jerusalem from 
the Jordan to the Sea, while allied cavalry broke through 
the Turkish right wing and cut off the retreat in the region 
of Nablus, and Arab forces were seizing the fords of the 
Jordan. The immediate result was the stampede of all the 
Turkish forces. 

Nazareth was captured on the 20th, and Liman von 
Sanders, the German commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
forces, barely escaped by hasty flight. By the 22d prac- 
tically all opposition was at an end. The main British 
force moved steadily forward through Tiberias and east of 
the Sea of Galilee to Damascus ; French cavalry and Indian 
light mounted troops swept northward along the coast, 
taking Haifa, Acre, Tyre, Sidon, Beirut and Tripoli, with 








Creation’s Lord, We Give 
Thee Thanks 


By William DeWitt Hyde 


Wrong’s bitter, cruel, scorching blight, 
We see the beckoning vision flame, 
The blessed kingdom of the Right. 


Bowe the present sin and shame, 


What though the kingdom long delay, 

And still with haughty foes must cope? 
It gives us that for which we pray— 

A field for toil and faith and hope. 


Since what we choose is what we are, 
And what we love we yet shall be, 
The goal may ever shine afar— 
The will to win it makes us free. 
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hardly a blow; and French frigates entered the harbor of 
Beirut, the first ships of any kind which have been seen 
there in three years. 

From Damascus the advance continued along the 
Hedjaz railway through Homs and Hamah to Aleppo, and 
on October 27th that city fell, after standing for four years 
as the pivot of Turkish power in all southern and eastern 
Turkey. 

No more splendid achievement has taken place during 
the whole war than this victorious advance of 290 miles 
in thirty-eight days, with the capture of 80,000 men and 
all their stores, and the liberation of the whole of Pales- 
tine and Syria. 

It is the brilliant beginning of the very imminent 
downfall of the brutal and detested Turkish empire. 


H. L. W., JR. 





The Coffee and the Doughnut 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 


ETURAH saved a Little Mess of Fat without 

profaning any of the ordinances of Mr. Hoover, 

and she made Doughnuts. And she gave them to 
me at Breakfast, and she said, Make much of them, for 
I know not when there will be more. 

And I said, Unto him that hath for his Breakfast 
Coffee and Sinkers, sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof. 

And as I was eating of the Doughnuts, Keturah 
said, My lord, all my Married Life have I endeavored 
to teach thee not to dip thy Doughnut in thy Coffee. 
And thou doest it still, yea, and every one of thy sons 
doeth it also, as he hath learned it from thee. And the 
same is not permitted in Polite Society. 

And I said, O thou fairest among women, and at 
times the most Unreasonable, why wilt thou mar a 
Sufficiently Satisfactory husband with overmuch of 
Perfectness? 

I neither Drink nor Swear nor Smoke nor Chew, 
and Heaven is my home. I covet no other man’s wife, 
though I wish that thou hadst been born Twins that I 
might marry thee both. Thou well mightest tremble 
at thy husband’s approach to Faultlessness. 

And Keturah answered, I have noticed no approach 
either to the Faultlessness or to the Trembling. 

And I said, Then pay thou the more strict notice. 
For it were not well for thee that thy husband should 
be an overgrown Fauntleroy. I know a Machinist who 
declareth that the Ideally Perfect Machine would not 
run, but must have a Saving Element of Ramshackle- 
ness; therefore must the Great Drive Wheels of the 
Locomotive be geared to an Eccentric. Behold now 
this Doughnut, that it doth attain to perfection by hav- 
ing in its center an Hole. Wherefore, be glad that thy 
husband hath the saving merit of a few small faults. 

And she said, My lord, I took thee for better and 
for worse. If then, thou must dip thy Doughnut in 
thy Coffee, I will make the best of it. 











The Home and the Nation 


One of the Problems of Reconstruction in the New Era 


VER since the entrance of the United States into 

the world struggle, and the first troop ships slipped 

away silently from their docks into the darkness and 

danger of a foe-raided sea, our people have been sensi- 

tive to the momentous changes that were sure to come over 

the life of the nation when at last, after many days or few, 

these transports should return, and the war be won. No 

words have been more often on the lips of the citizenship 

of the land during the past feverish months than these,— 
“When the boys come home.” 


“WHEN THE BOYS COME HOME” 


It is natural that great issues should hang on that 
event. Everyone has his own conception of what is to 
happen when our youth, those who survive the stimulating 
and world-moving events of these days, shall come back 
to take their part in the drama of the nation’s life. There 
is the conviction that they will be the makers of a new era. 
Probably it is inevitable that every dreamer of inspiring 
dreams regarding a better social order should hope that 
this heroic and disciplined young manhood of America will 
bring to pass the things for which, in his opinion, the for- 
ward looking years have waited. There is indeed a certain 
wistful confidence in the heart of every idealist that the 
good time of which he is expectant will arrive “when the 
boys come home.” 

Of course, even at its highest evaluation, this hope 
cannot be realized for many days to come. The war is not 
vet ended. If it were possible to count with confidence on 
the glowing signs of promise seen in the skies during the 
past few days, there will be many months of waiting before 
so immense a force as has been transported to Europe can 
he brought back. Military and naval authorities are saying 
that it will require two years to complete the task. More- 
over, a very large body of troops will be needed as an 
army of occupation for purposes of policing during months 
of the most preliminary readjustment after peace is de- 
clared. And American forces are far more available for 
this duty than are the soldiers of Belgium, France or Eng- 
land, every one of whom will be desperately required in 
the work of rehabilitation, both in the devastated regions 
and in the disturbed industrial and economic activities of 
those war-rent lands. 


THOSE WHO DO NOT COME BACK 


America must also reckon with the fact that very 
many of her boys are not coming back. The long casualty 
lists have told their story. The gold stars on the service 
flags are eloquent of losses that can never be made good 
in the homes of our land. The shadow of death, appre- 
hended through months of alternating balancings of hope 
and fear in the hearts of fathers and mothers, has sud- 
denly become an appalling reality when a few fateful words 
flashing along the cables and over the wires have quenched 
the light of day. In such a moment, and through the long 


years that follow, in which time is softening the touch of 
sorrow, it is good to keep in mind sentiments well expressed 
in a letter received by the parents of one of the boys whose 
death was announced a day or two before the letter came: 


“I want to say in closing, if anything should happen to me, 
let’s have no mourning in spirit or in dress. Like a Liberty Bond, 
it is an investment, not a loss, when a man dies for his country. 
It is an honor to a family, and is that the time for weeping? 
I would rather leave my family rich in memories of my life than 
numbed in sorrow at my death.” 


Then, too, it must not be forgotten that many thou- 
sands of those who have seen service overseas will 
elect to remain there. France and Belgium have become 
very homelike and pleasant to them. The call for men to 
fill the depleted ranks of industry and commercial life there 
is going to be very imperious and alluring. Not a few have 
already found congenial domestic attachments. Even many 
who return to America in the first opportunities of release 
from the tasks of war will, after a time, go back to take 
up employments to which they have been attracted during 
their military career overseas. The advantages of such 
intermingling of American manhood with the life of the 
world beyond the Atlantic is not to be doubted. 

But the great majority of the boys who come back 
will have other plans. It will be found that they are neither 
the heroes nor the idealists they have been described. Hav- 
ing served their country and the world’s high purpose in 
the practical and unquestioning manner which has made 
the nation proud of them, they are coming home at last to 
the very simple and commonplace enterprise of fitting 
themselves as swiftly and efficiently as possible into the 
fabric of the common life. There will be a few days of 
romantic hero-worship.. After that the boys are going 
after the most accessible job they can find. They know 
that there is to be keen rivalry for the desirable places in 
industry, commerce and the professions, and they are not 
minded to lose a moment in finding their new opportuni- 
ties. : 

THE VISION OF A HOME 


Also they are going to marry and create homes for 
themselves. Most of them have already formed attach- 
ments in the pre-war days. During their experience over- 
seas the hardships to which they have been accustomed 
have made the thought of a home very sweet. They will 
want to realize that hope with reasonable promptness. Nor 
are the young women of the nation likely to have very 
different views. Whatever their experience has been dur- 
ing the years of the world tragedy, whether they have gone 
across in some of the many forms of war service, or have 
found employment in the great new army of woman’s in- 
dustrial initiation, or have remained in comfortable homes, 
it is not too much to believe that the impulse toward 
domestic life has been unusually quickened in both young 
men and women by the disturbed conditions of these stress- 
ful years. 
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This will be a distinct blessing to America, not alone 
in the multiplication of homes, but in its steadying and 
elevating effect upon the moral life of our people. In spite 
of the very high cost of living the adventure of domestic 
life is likely to be tried in a much larger percentage of 
cases than for two generations past. And if it demands 
a higher degree of sacrifice, as it did in the days of the 
pioneers, all the stronger will be the fibre of citizenship 
that will result. The war must have brought a certain 
seriousness of nature to all who are sensitive to the stu- 
pendous events of the time. This spirit cannot fail to show 
itself in the homes that are to be formed under the shadow 
of this tragedy. It must not be thought that one ventures 
to make this affirmation with any large gesture of confi- 
dence. There is far too much of the frivolous and super- 
ficial in the youth of the age to make one over-confident. 
And yet it should not imply undue optimism to believe that 
the young men and women we know have had a broaden- 
ing of vision and an experience of discipline that should 
fit them for the noblest realization of domestic life our 
land has yet seen. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


In the homes that are being set up today, and in those 
that will be erected after peace has come to the troubled 
earth, children will be born. For there cannot be homes 
where there are no children. There may be hotels, or 
boarding houses, or domiciles without children, but not 
homes. It is the child that makes the home. The child is 
the greatest of teachers. Culture of soul, enrichment of 
nature, deepening of sympathy, arousal of solicitude, all 
come at the call of the child. To be sure there are poten- 
tial homes to which the child is invited and cannot come. 
And there are homes to which he comes only to tarry for a 
night. But there can be no home in the real meaning of 
the word where his presence is undesired, and where the 
door is barred against him. 

Therefore it is proper to say that in the home life 
which constitutes one of the problems of the new era upon 
which the nation is entering, the child will have the right 
of way. He will have the right to be born. This does not 
involve the desirability of large families. The period for 
such has largely passed. In ages when infant mortality, 
disease, accident, war as a constant menace, and the hun- 
dred other experiences that threatened the life of the race 
were customary elements in experience, there was need of 
many children. A childless woman was a useless member 
of the social group. She was likely to be thought of as an 
object of divine displeasure. Today most of these spectres 
have vanished, or are vanishing. As a result there are 
fewer and better children. The child of loving and intelli- 
gent parents enters a prepared and hospitable world. 

The child has not only the right to be born, but to be 
well born. He has the right to know when he reaches the 
age of awareness that behind him there stand generations 
of pure-blooded, high-souled, loyal-hearted men and women 
who have paid the price of his happiness in clean living 
and clear thinking. The old ignorance regarding the secrets 
of life and death which permitted children to be born with 
the taint of nameless sins and frightful disease in their 
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blood has passed. One of the valuable by-products of 
even so hideous a thing as war has been the awakening of 
the nation to the menace of the social evils that throve on 
the stupid prudery of the age of unenlightenment. In 
most cases the soldiers will return from the ranks without 
the mark of the beast upon them, a mark which has made 
former wars more terrible for their moral ravages than 
for their losses in battle. The physician, the school 
teacher, the minister, and the guardian of public health 
have allied themselves in behalf of youth and the coming 
home. 


HOME IDEALS 


And may we not hope that in the home that is to be, 
the parents and children shall have the joy and privilege 
of comradeship, which shall make discipline easy through 
sympathy, and training in character natural by reason of 
insight and love? The family life of earlier generations 
lacked something of the good will and mutual understand- 
ing between parents and children by reason of the rigorous 
nature of family authority. The tendency of late has been 
in the opposite direction, and the parents have too often 
abdicated all rights of control, to the undoing of their chil- 
dren. There are tokens of a better method in many homes 
today. Children and parents ought to be comrades. Their 
ages are not so disparate in the long stretch of the years. 
And where there can be not only affection but friendship 
as well, the problems of the family life, brought to a com- 
mon judgment, are usually capable of a satisfying solu- 
tion. 

Not the least of the factors that ought to find a place 
in the home which the nation needs for the training of its 
youth, is religion. This must be suited to the atmosphere 
of the home and to the age in which we live. It may differ 
in many ways from the form of religion used in another 
generation, but at least it ought to be a sincere conviction 
and practice of parents themselves. One of the chaplains 
of our army, in commenting on this problem in a recent 
letter from overseas, has set down these wise words: “The 
American Christian home must be re-established as a cen- 
ter of religious instruction and social fellowship. Fewer 
outside interests for the parents, and more time to devote 
to the family and to the friends of the children are what 
is needed. The men who have stood the test in the army, 
or who have failed and had the courage to acknowledge 
their wrong and start again, are from Christian homes. I 
have come to feel that one need not despair of a lad who 
comes from a Christian home. The home has delegated 
far too much of its social and religious responsibility to 
the church and school.” 

Every child has a right, an inalienable right, to the 
great inheritances of the past, institutional, social, educa- 
tional, artistic and religious. For the child to be conscious 
that his family, whatever other virtues it may possess, is 
lacking in that basic value which all the generations have 
learned to prize and to make articulate in terms of their 
own experience, is to feel his deprivation of one of the 
essentials of the highest order of society. 
stitution can supply this need. The supreme meanings of 
life on all of its sides must find their expression in the 
home. To be sent forth to life with the sanctions and 
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safeguards of the great utterances of the Bible, the inspi- 
rations of prayer, and the solicitudes of social redemption, 
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is to be prepared for the type of citizenship which the 
nation needs in these perilous days of transition. 
Hersert L. WILLETT. 


With the Red Cross in Palestine 


By John H. Finley 


American Red Cross Commissioner to Palestine 


REACHED Jerusalem in the late afternoon of a 

summer’s Saturday, on foot, over the barren hills, 

for I could not bring myself to approach and enter 
the Holy City in a car that had not been as yet hal- 
lowed (as thousands of Fords and other cars have been, 
by their Red Cross markings and ministrations), but 
by the following Tuesday this, our first car, had been 
consecrated to such service, and I rode out to Bethany, 
accompanying one of our doctors in his visits to refu- 
gees from the Jordan Valley, the first specific work ot 
the American Red Cross in Palestine. 


“NIGH UNTO BETHANY” 


We found on our arrival, however, that these par- 
ticular refugees had been sent a little way out from 
Rethany, and while the Doctor was getting his direc- 
tions 1 found time to enter a little field a few steps 
beyond the wall at the roadside and see this winnowing 
scene as doubtless might have been witnessed two 
thousand years ago in that very field “nigh unto Beth- 
any.” Up on the cliff and back in the fields, toward 
Jerusalem, some distance from the Jericho Road, where 
the army lorries and ambulances were flying back and 
torth, attended by the gray clouds of dust, the refugees 
had been sent. And so it was that | climbed up through 
the narrow streets to that now forsaken part of the 
village to which the Master came at the end of some of 
his harassed days in Jerusalem, near the place, perhaps, 
where Martha met him after the death of her brother, 
Lazarus, for He “had not yet come into the village.” 
Not far away were the broken walls of the one time 
house of Lazarus, and a few steps from the house the 
tomb itself, deep in the earth, where, according to tra- 
dition, Lazarus was laid and whence he came forth as 
we, lighted by candles, from the deep grotto. 

After stopping for a moment at the ruins of the 
reputed house of Simon the leper to look out over 
sethany to the Dead Sea, a narrow stretch of which 
could be seen, I passed through a field with olive trees, 
under whose shadows boys were herding goats, and 
soon caught sight of a large modern building, from 
which I could hear the mingled voices of men, women 
and children. 


AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


As I approached I saw out on the bare hill in the 
sun a group seated in a circle, one of their number 
playing upon an improvised instrument of one string— 
the poet who sang of the deeds of his incomparable 


chieftain. The medley of noise and misery from the 
house near by seemed not to disturb his quiet rhapso- 
dies. Here in the abandoned monastery, from which 
the Turks had driven out the former occupants, were 
gathered a hundred or more refugees from Salt and 
the country about, great, stalwart men in picturesque 
garb, usually marked with color, women of stately 
bearing, who had faces of fine profile, but marred, ac- 
cording to our standards of beauty, by the blue tattoo 
on the cheek or chin, and children who would all have 
been beautiful if they had not, most of them, had half 
or wholly blinded eyes. All of these had to leave their 
ancestral dwelling places and rich fields off towards the 
Mountains of Moab, which could be indistinctly seen 
upon the horizon—had to leave them at almost a mo- 
ment’s notice with only what they could catch up and 
carry on their backs. 

They were miserable in their idleness and sickness 
and, as | imagine, nostalgia, housed promiscuously as 
in a great, cheerless tenement house, which had been 
left by the enemy without a fragment of furniture or 
with ornament. The English military authorities have 
given food and have improvised shelter for these refu- 
gees and so kept them from absolute starvation and 
exposure. It is the opportunity of America, through 
the Red Cross, to supplement these barest necessities 
by helping to minister to the sick and especially needy 
of those who were living peacefully in war’s track and 
who fled to the English for protection. It was with 
such motive that the Red Cross doctor, representing 
America, was there, going from room to room in that 
great Caravanserai, examining men, women and children 
“sick of divers diseases” and telling the muktar (the 
lead of the little community) what to do in each case, 
sometimes putting the capsule or powder into the rough 
hands of the muktar for his administering. 


A TURKISH PRISON 


Returning by the way of the white road around the 
Mount of Olives, we found our way to another such 
temporary encampment in the squalid and ill smelling 
rooms and balconies of what had been a Turkish prison. 
Here conditions were pitiful, and indications of typhus 
were said by the doctor to be present. The muktar 
complained of the water and showed a Turkish horse 
bridle that had been drawn out from the well with the 
half serious intimation that the horse had gone in 
with it. 

Everything possible is being done to give sanitary 
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and comfortable refuge to these wanderers, but inevi- 
tably it is difficult to make the provision at this great 
distance, especially when the enemy has carried away 
everything serviceable and often polluted what has 
been left. Too much praise cannot be given to the 
English medical officers and doctors, who have vigor- 
ously taken hold of these problems. But so serious is 
the condition in which they found things that it seems a 
Herculean task to cleanse the land which the British 
forces have again recovered for civilization. 

But the most appealing of these groups of refugees 
was that encamped out on the other side of Jerusalem, 
a part of them on the hills in tents and the rest down 
in the valley, where tradition has it the wood was found 
for Christ’s cross from two trees that grew there. 
Altars stand over these traditional sites in the midst of 
the great Monastery of the Holy Cross, with a large 
interior court and many balconies and stairs. Here the 
exiles sit or wander listlessly about, as did the ancient 
children of Israel by the streams of Babylon. Among 
them was their priest, with whom the leading men of 
the community, the American Red Cross doctor and 1 
were invited to take coffee. There were only two tiny 
cups, but the coffee was prepared and served with as 
much ceremony as if it were offered in the golden cups 
of Solomon. 


RECONSTRUCTING A BROKEN WORLD 


These men of dignified manner, of fine, strong face 
and gaunt frames, belonged to the out-of-doors. They 
doubtless lived in huddled houses when at home among 
the hills overlooking the Jordan Valley, but, while they 
would have been at home in palaces, they seemed to be 
as lions in cages, longing for the free if not altogether 
secure air in their hills, and so it was that they seemed 
to be nearest home in the tents with the ever-blowing 
winds swirling about their loose garments. It was the 
children, however, who made the strongest appeal, and 
it was touching to see the kind concern which these 
great, rough men had for them. 








A Challenge 


OW learnedly ye fathom Godhead’s deep, 

H The deep Eternity, Infinitude, 

Him that ye call the Galilean rude, 

As in the vitriol the quill ye steep. 

Christ was not God, ye scoff, and then ye heap 
High words to prove Him but a rabbi shrewd, 
With spell of Eastern prodigies imbued, 

To bring on lowly souls His deadly sleep. 

Christ but a man! God only to the blind; 

The falsifier of a trusting age, 
The victim of a nation’s fitting rage, 

Deceiver of Himself and humankind. 

Ah fools, ye wise, who cannot see the worth 
Of your own souls that brought a God to earth! 


—Hucu Francis Biunt. 
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The American Red Cross has compelling work here 
in doing what it can for these little war exiles, for their 
health, their happiness, their comfort, their education, 
for these children, as well as ours, are to have a part in 
the reconstruction of the broken world. And is there 
anything more important, aside from “winning the war” 
and healing the sick, than preparing these little ones 
of the earth for their mighty tasks? 





The Disciples of Christ and the 


Emergency Hour 
By W. A. Shullenberger 


terly has printed upon its cover this pointed para- 

graph most seasonably put: “If the armies on the 
European battlefield were as divided as the churches 
are, they would long ago have been defeated. Have we 
not observed that the church is already defeated? Her 
only hope of rehabilitation lies in the unity of her 
forces. Look about us and see what mean, secondary 
and non-essenital things divide us and then ask: ‘Can 
the church be Christianized?’ ” 

That, I say, is seasonably put. The church has 
some grand lessons to learn from the field of carnage. 
The smoke from the allied guns wreathes mystical yel- 
low reminders against the firmament of religion—as 
prophetic for the church as the characters on that 
ancient banquet wall were prophetic for Babylon. Very 
wisely did President Wilson decree that our gallant 
army should not be thrown into the insatiable maw of 
war as long as the command of the entente forces was 
divided, but as soon as all was combined under the 
hand of Marshal Foch, General Pershing offered every 
atom of brawn, brain and resource to the generalissimo. 

Jesus left us the same inference in his prayer for 
the unity of his followers. “That they may all be one, 
that the world may believe that Thou didst send me.” 
The Lord is not likely to give into the hands of a 
divided Christendom the sum-total of his benefits or 
present it with a sweeping victory. The church is still 
compromised in the eyes of mankind. She cannot speak 
without revealing serious impediments in her speech. 
She cannot go into action without causing the be- 
holders to think of “the lame and the halt.” She can 
scarcely evangelize without confusing the doctrine that 
is of God with the “doctrine that is of men.” Among 
the one hundred and eighty religious denominations in 
America one hundred have less than twenty thousand 
adherents each. Our divisions are over forms and cere- 
monies; exceedingly few are our differences over doc- 
trines that amount to anything. We need thousands of 
sermons and not a few prayers about that illuminating 
observation the Apostle Peter makes: “Of a truth I 
perceive that God is no respecter of persons: but in 
every nation he that feareth Him, and worketh right- 
eousness, is acceptable unte Him.” There can be a 


A i HE current number of the Christian Union Quar- 
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myriad arguments heaped up with which to bombard 
doctrinal utterances but who has any answer to right 
living and righteous doing? 

The Disciples of Christ ought to see in such an 
hour the answer to their century of prayer taking form. 
There is no doubt but that Christian unity is well on its 
way. There is little doubt but that it 1s nearer to us 
than we think. When it comes we may not recognize it 
as the same conception that we have brought down the 
decades: that part of the transformation is God’s pre- 
rogative. It is undoubtedly the duty of every Christian 
to pray that unity will come, but it is not the province 
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of any one to dictate to the Almighty just when, how, 
or with “what manner of body” it will come. Suffice 
to say, it is unity or demise for the church. The 
Disciples of Christ have done much in bringing about 
the crystalizing of this sentiment. Now, we must keep 
our faces steadfastly set that way. The note that has 
come to this generation from the days of our pioneers 
is one that evinces wisdom and a passion for unity: 
“In essentials unity; in non-essentials liberty; in all 
things charity.” May the war not close, and the old 
past be put aside until the church is willing and ready 
for actual, fruitful, Christian Unity! 


When a World’s at War 


By J. J. Castleberry 


soul cries out as never before for the realities. 

Nothing vain and petty can comfort a spirit or 
inspire a life—not when the world is on fire and none 
can tell what a day will bring forth! The minister of 
Christ is confronted by a responsibility staggering in 
its bigness, and he dare not approach his high task save 
in faith and upon his knees. This is a time for re- 
emphasis upon things vital and fundamental. Jf our 
message would grip and help it must relate to the 
eternal values; everything else seems paltry and ill- 
fitting. Only the great mountain truths, in such a time 
as this, challenge the heroic in us and set the heart to 
singing with new hope and courage. Thus in the grim 
perspective of war there emerge certain high peaks 
upon which we need to set our vision, as the mariner, 
tempest-tossed and driven, turns to the lighthouse upon 
the shore. 


| N this tragic hour of the world’s Gethsemane the 


GOD 


A new and fresh sense of God is settling upon the 
world, born of these stressful and destiny-making times. 
Men feel a need for the Divine—a heart-hunger for His 
presence, His Spirit, His guidance—such as no past 
generation has experienced. It takes pain and misfor- 
tune to bring us to ourselves and to a realization of our 
dependence upon the Eternal, as it takes the night to 
bring out the stars. After the battle of Bull Run, when 
bitter defeat swept the North with consternation, 
President Lincoln proclaimed a day of prayer to God. 
Among others, a little society of atheists went to a 
nearby chapel and engaged in the solemn service of 
supplication. So impressed was Mr. Lincoln by this 
unusual occurrence that he made inquiry as to the 
motive that prompted it. “Atheism is all right in times 
of peace,” was the apt reply, “but now that Bull Run 


has happened something has to be done.” 

And, be it said, the only conception of God that 
will satisfy our poor hearts, burdened with sin and torn 
by anguish, is that He shall be a Christ-like God. 
Science may conceive of Him as “Force,” and philos- 


ophy as the “Absolute,” but the ordinary man thinks 
of God only in terms of personality, one who can think 
and love and comfort. Such a God we see in the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, who is our Father, too. In 
Him we have an adequate realization and disclosure of 
God—His character, His attitude, and His great re- 
demptive purpose in behalf of erring humanity. “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father,” were the 
Master’s revealing words to Philip. Here, indeed, we 
discover the secret underlying the moral collapse of 
Germany. The German God is not the Christian God. 
He is rather a pagan god—that is, some great Jupiter 
hurling thunderbolts, some mighty Ajax panting for 
battle and thirsting for blood. 

We need to reassert our faith in God—the God of 
Jesus and Calvary—during these crucifixion days! 
Nothing else will heal the soul, no other light can guide 
our feet to safety and peace. Let us, therefore, in the 
midst of the world’s wreck and despair, pray with 
Newman: 


“Lead, Kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom, 
Lead Thou me on.” 


MAN 


Our first reaction from the war is to despise man. 
Who can look upon bleeding France and outraged Bel- 
gium, or contemplate the murder of Edith Cavell, and 
not feel deep loathing for his race? Not the most pessi- 
mistic had believed human nature capable of the 
fiendish depths to which it has plunged during the 
past four years. And when we consider that this world 
cataclysm was deliberately plotted by an esoteric group 
of Prussian war lords, and is upheld and defended by 
German scholars, and priests of the lowly Nazarine— 
if it were not a tragic fact none could believe it possible. 
Think, too, of the cheapness of human life today; mil- 
lions already cut down and still the horrible slaughter 
goes on! 

But despite this revolting picture we believe in 
man, his inherent greatness, and capacity for moral 
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heroism and achievement. Dr. Dale, of Birmingham, 
once said: “I refuse to surrender my dignity in the 
presence of the material universe; I am greater than 
the sun, greater than the stars, greater than the sea, 
greater than them all; they are subject but I am sov- 
ereign, they are bound but I am free.” Indeed, is not 
man the climax and glory of creation? And does he 
not bear in his incomparable spirit the image and like- 
ness of the Almighty? The Psalmist, thinking of his 
superb endowments, and his high yearnings and ideals 
when at his best, exclaims: 


“Thou hast made him but a little lower than God, 
And crownest him with glory and honor.” 


Truly, man on the high levels of his character jus- 
tifies this appraisement. Witness, for example, Lincoln 
emancipating a race; Livingstone opening up a conti- 
nent and then dying for it; America’s knightly hosts 
crossing the sea and proclaiming to the invading Hun, 
“Thus far and no farther”; and the myriads in every 
land, unknown and unsung, who have laid their all 
upon freedom’s altar, and religion’s and humanity’s. 

No higher duty, we are persuaded, confronts us 
today than to inculcate confidence toward humanity. 
One who loses faith in his fellows betrays a weakness 
in his own moral fibre and ceases thereby to function in 
the world’s progress. The Apostle’s Creed is incom- 
plete without this further declaration, “I believe in 
man.” Only on this basis can the world be rebuilded, 
society generated, and the Kingdom of God go forward 
—‘“fair as the moon, bright as the sun and terrible as 
an army with banners.” 


IM MORTALITY 


Sir George Adam Smith tells us that the war has 
revived interest in immortality. It is quite true that 
we had become materialistic and the immortal hope 
burned low in the heart. “If I believed in immortal- 
ity,” said the gifted Harriet Martineau, “I would never 
again worry about anything in this world”—a remark 
representing a skepticism all too prevalent. But when 
the war came with its toll of death, what remained for 
grief-stricken hearts but to turn wistfully to another 
world? Prophetic of this new appreciation concern- 
ing the future is Sir Oliver Lodge, trying to lift the 
veil and commune with his son Raymond, who had lost 
his life in France. 

Moreover, the immortality in which men are inter- 
ested in these times is purely personal. To tell us that 
our race or our qualities or our influence shall live on 
is not satisfying; we want to feel that our very selves 
shall survive and that we shall meet our friends again. 
Sweet music, indeed, but little comfort, in George 
Eliot’s classic chant— 


“Oh, may I join the Choir Invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence; 
Live in pulses stirred to generosity, 
In deeds of daring, rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end in self; 
In thoughts that pierce the night like stars, 
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And with their mild persistence 
Urge man’s search 
To vaster issues!” 


And why believe in personal immortality? First, 
because we want to believe in it. If, as Sabatier says, 
“Man is incurably religious,” he is likewise born with 
the sense of Eternity in his soul. 


“°Tis life whereof our nerves are scant, 
More life and fuller that we want; 

No soul in which is healthful breath 
Hath ever truly longed for death.” 


Besides, nothing else will satisfy the great heart of 
God. God is love and love will not let die. Charles 
Kingsley dreams of his dead son: “Last night,” sobbed 
the poet-preacher, “I saw him twice; he was strong and 
well; I kissed him; I wept over him; and then I awoke 
tu the everlasting No!” Is that the answer to our 
heart-breaking human cry of Him who holds the Eter- 
nities in his hands and whom we call our Heavenly 
Father? 


“So long thy power has blest me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent till 
The night is gone. 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved and lost awhile.” 


Jesus believed in and lived the life eternal, and 
this same life lived and experienced today becomes the 
basis of the Christian’s faith in a future existence. 
Christ never argued the question of immortality—as 
did Socrates; he assumed it, he lived it, he demon- 
strated it. “Because I live,” was his assuring promise, 
“ye shall live also.” In resurrection power he came 
forth conqueror of death and the grave and he shall 
reign over the hearts of men forever as King and Lord. 

This, then, is the faith for a world at war. Our 
hope is in God and it shall not falter; we believe in man 
and trust him as our brother; and as true pilgrims of 
the King’s Highway, we will lay hold upon the life 
everlasting. 


First Church, Mayfield, Ky. 





The Loneliest Man 


(From the Chicago Post) 


his former self. His sunken eyes are haunted 
with fear. At the softest of footfalls he starts, 
shivering at thought of assassin’s cold steel. 

For him the clock of doom has whirred—the fatal 
stroke impends. The remnant of his proud army is fly- 
ing before the allied host like leaves before November's 
blasts. From the street comes the murmur of a sullen 
populace. 

He dozes anon and his dream of world empire— 
a dream belated by two thousand years, gorgeous but 
molded in a madman’s brain—thgtches him again. He 


H E sits in his palace, gaunt and gray, specter of 
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sees a domain stretching from the icy waters of the 
Baltic to the pomegranate groves of India’s ocean. 
“Mine—all mine!” he mutters. He sees a world bear- 
ing him tribute on bent backs. He sees former freemen 
of every clime and race blanching at his frown, pros- 
trating themselves at his feet and humbly murmuring, 
“Sire!” 

He wakes, maunders, draws his cloak closer. 
Earth hates him. Earth curses him. Earth, with its 
multudinous lips, calls down upon his head the ven- 
geance of a just God. He beholds a world reeling under 
the shock of great guns, lurid from the flames of burn- 
ing homes and churches, deluged with blood. 

Before him floats a ghastly panorama of babies’ 
bones mouthed by eels on the bottom of the sea; hor- 
rid crustaceans fastened upon the white, dead breasts 
of women; innocence defiled ; millions of husbands, sons 
and fathers turned to carrion; prisoners of war starved, 
tortured and crucified; and, as in a glass, he sees him- 
self, the world’s byword for perfidy, cruelty and lust. 

All his handiwork! All the price of his compact 
with hell! 


But yesterday the word of Caesar might have stood against the 
world; 
Now lies he there and none so poor to do him reverence. 





A Letter From France 


By Robert Willett 
Chere Famille: 
OME of your recent letters have evidently been 
S delayed. Probably they went to England and down, 

because without the American Post Office number 
they don’t know at New York where the various units 
are. We ought to get mail in about eighteen days. The 
poor mailman has been hounded to death about mail 
ever since the last regular bunch, and threatened with 
everything but the loss of life. But yesterday the new 
mail came, and he was restored to the good graces of 
the boys, and all is calm and quiet on the Potomac! 

Things have been picking up around here the last 
few days. Our supplies and equipment are beginning to 
come in, and the wards have been fixed up and fitted with 
beds. Last week the other hospital unit here got 400 
patients, not new ones, but convalescents from one of the 
hospitals near Bordeaux, and yesterday we took over 100 
of them. There are so many wounded coming back from 
the front these days that the hospitals which are able to 
handle new cases have had to send out their most ad- 
vanced ones. So we are really on the job now. The 
wounded men we get so far need little or no treatment, 
and most of them will be able to leave very shortly. 

The office work, reports, etc., are just as necessary 
for a sore finger as for a broken “frame,” and we are 
getting that training now, and can study the processes and 
development at the same time. I have been assigned to 
the office of the chief of the Medical Service. I can tell 
you later what the duties are. I am helping wherever I 
can, and learning a good deal at the same time. The list 
of monthly reports looks like a U. of C. quarterly sched- 
ule. One of the sergeants made out a report yesterday 
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of all the admissions and discharges, some 125 or 130 
names, with the life history of each one. This morning 
he found that he had left something out—which means 
four of five hours of work to be done over again! 

We were very much honored last Tuesday. General 
Pershing made a visit to Bordeaux and outlying camps, 
and during the course of his tour he passed our camp. 
I was out in front of the barracks when he went by and 
recognized him and Brigadier General Scott, the com- 
manding officer of the Base Section Number Two. But 
I guess he didn’t see me, because he went right on by! 
He had quite a retinue of officers, all in light brown- 
colored Cadillacs. 

I’ve talked to several of the wounded men, and gained 
a good deal of information. They have many solutions 
to the problem of winning the war. Most of them are 
victims of gun-shot wounds in arms and legs, and some 
body wounds. They tell many stories, probably some of 
them exaggerated, but very interesting. They say the 
Germans are using machine guns rather than rifles, every 
third man having one, and usually they are tied together 
so that if one gun crew is wiped out, the next crew can 
pull the gun over and use it. Also they tell of cases 
where the men are chained to the guns, so that they have 
to fight. The territory now being fought over is mostly 
woods and rocks, and the retreating Germans have covered 
the latter with poison, causing many cases of infection. 
The men slip on the rocks and tear their flesh, and voila! 
I'll save some of the stories for later letters. 

They and others, including French and English, say 
that the American artillery is unbeatable, the infantry ex- 
cellent, and when the air forces are up to these two 
branches, then will come the end. That seems to be the 
prevailing opinion here, and while one man’s idea doesn’t 
count for much, when they all say it there must be some- 
thing to it. We are all watching the Soissons-Rheims 
scrap with keen interest. I’m waiting for them to close in 
from both sides and bottle up the whole [deleted] army. 
By the time you get this I will either be right or wrong. 

I’m thinking of you all the time, and praying that I 
can live up to your ideals and standards. But it’s hard, 
awfully hard. I don’t mind the temptations that you nat- 
urally think of in connection with the army, and war, 
yes, and France. They aren’t temptations to me. But it’s 
the mixing and living with others not so particular about 
morals, speech, etc. I’m getting “hard boiled” enough 
without that. But when you are constantly thrown in with 
those with foul mouths, loose moral conduct, etc., and 
stand almost alone,—yes, you have to admit it,—there is 


where the pull comes. , bank 
Toujours et a jamais, 


Beau Desert, July 27. Rosert. 





A PRAYER 


O Lord, give us grace, we beseech thee, to hear and obey thy 
voice which saith to every one of us, “This is the way, walk ye 
in it.” Nevertheless, let us not hear it behind us, saying, This is 
the way; but rather before us saying, Follow me. When thou put- 
test us forth, go before us; when the way is too great for us, carry 
us; in the darkness of death, comfort us; in the day of resurrec- 
tion, satisfy us. ‘Amen, 
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The Present the Greatest Crisis of 
the War 


The Present the Gravest 
Crisis for Democracy 


R. FRANK SIMONDS, the brilliant war correspond- 
M ent whose analysis of campaigns and war strategy 

has been masterly, calls the present a time of grave 
His fear is that President Wilson will become the 
champion of Germany. Such an expression of opinion sounds 
ludicrous to a partisan of world democracy, but it is a real 
fear on the part of those who do not believe in world democ- 
racy. Mr. Simonds is right about the crisis, but it is not 
created by fear that Mr. Wilson will become the champion of 
the German government or cause but by the possibility that 
men like Mr. Simonds, whose thinking is cast in the military 
mould, and who think the plan for a League of Nations and 
a judicial settlement of future international troubles an 
iridescent dream, will divide American councils and give hope 
and strength to the Tory and imperialistic parties among our 
Allies. 

World democracy faces a graver crisis right now than it 
has at any time since America entered the war and definitely 
put the balance of military power on the side of the Allies. 
So long as German arms were in the ascendant, the Pan- 
Germanic imperialists dictated opinion in Germany and sup- 
pressed democracy. So long as the cause hung in the bal- 
ance, democracy’s voice was in the ascendancy in Allied capitals 
and there was no objection voiced to Woodrow Wilson’s 
declaration of the principles to be adopted in the making of 
peace. Now German arms suffer irretrievable defeat and the 
voice of the social democracy is rapidly coming into ascend- 
ancy in Germany. The President’s political offensive is prov- 
ing to have been as masterly a piece of strategy in the 
diplomatic field as was Foch’s stroke in the military field. 
But the voice of the imperialist, the Tory, the narrow-nation- 
alist and “bitter-ender” becomes clamorous in the United 
States and among the Allies. They belittle the League of 
Nations idea as glittering evanescence, deny the right of 
Wilson to state preliminary terms, talk with grandiose dis- 
play of humility of our small part in the war, appeal to the 
military temper and pride of the hour for military terms only, 
play upon the world-wide admiration for General Foch with 
a demand that he alone shall dictate peace, misconstrue the 
President’s fourteen principles, mysteriously asking what they 
mean anyhow, and make their phrases swagger before the 
masses, surcharged with war-emotion, with “bitter-ender” 
demands. 

Woodrow Wilson stands today where Lincoln stood in 
1864. Both demanded a surrender that would be complete 
and a peace that would heal old wounds rather than keep 
them open for the future. Lincoln became the best friend of 
justice and thus of the South of the future. Wilson becomes, 
not the friend of Germany who brought on this war but 
of the new Germany of tomorrow. As Lloyd George put it, 
justice must be wrought out completely, but the Germany 
of tomorrow must not be armed with an unforgettable wrong. 
It is justice and not vengeance that will make the world safe 
for democracy and perfect the work of victory in a war to put 
an end to war. The detractors of Woodrow Wilson bid fair 
to hold the same inglorious place in history as do those of 
Abraham Lincoln. 


crisis. 


* * & 


The Premier of 
World Democracy 


President Wilson has made himself the premier of the 
new world democracy. The democracy of all nations recog- 
nizes his as the voice of their spokesman and defender. The 
definite acceptance of his principles by the Inter-Allied Labor 
Conference and by the Liberal parties and statesmen of all! 


the Allied nations marked him out as the spokesman of Allied 
democracy. The acceptance now of his principles by the 
Poles, Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs are put in such terms 
as to make it possible to say they hail him as their liberator. 
And now the long-suppressed voice of the social democracy 
in Germany and Austria-Hungary accepts his statement of 
principles and appeals to him as arbiter of their destinies in 
the peace conferences that are on. 

The evolution of Allied war aims will form one of the 
most interesting of all future historical studies of the great 
war. Indeed, the future study of history will be less that 
of the military campaigns than of the political and social 
evolution that has been going on behind the lines. Long 
before the war began there were two parties in every nation 
engaged. In the Allied nations democracy was successfully 
asserting its power over the old imperialism and militarism. 
In France, Briand, a Social Democrat, was premier. In 
England, Lloyd George’s radical program for democracy was 
determining the policies of the democratic Asquith cabinet. 
In Italy, the Social Democracy was in the ascendent. In 
Belgium, Vandervelde was a power. In the United States, 
Wilson was elected on a platform of democracy. In Ger- 
many, the social democracy was growing so greatly as to 
make war a necessity sooner than contemplated by the war 
lords lest their sinister schemes be defeated at home. 

No nation can conduct war on a basis of military democ- 


racy. In fact, there is no such thing as democracy in an 
army. One army may be more democratic than another, but 
Russia illustrated the folly of attempting to democratize 


military organization. The best a democracy can do is to 
keep its political democracy in war times and subordinate its 
military organization to it. In Germany, the political organ- 
ization was subordinated to the military. Among the Allies, 
the political democracy has safely kept its authority, but now 
as German democracy gathers strength enough to make the 
military subordinate to the civil arm as the first step in the 
evolution of a new constitution, we hear the cry from the 
imperialists in Allied nations demanding that in making peace 
the military shall dictate. It is only a cry, but it is a cry that 
creates a crisis for democracy by threatening to compromise 
its councils and force it to surrender those declarations of 
principle by which it has fought. 

** « 


Woodrow Wilson’s = 
Diplomatic Strategy 


President Wilson asked for a declaration of war as soon 
as it was possible in a democratic nation so far removed from 
the scene of conflict and so little concerned in its historical 
causes. He asked for it only when he was himself convinced 
that democracy was in the ascendent over old-time secret 
diplomacy and imperial aims in the councils of the Allies. 
Democracy asserts itself in times of peace, but imperialism 
and the statescraft of power asserts itself in times of war. 
Thus it was possible for the imperialists to arise in power 
after war was on, as well illustrated by the secret arrange- 
ments made between the Western Allies with Italy and Russia 
over the division of territory in the event of victory, as well 
as by the later economic war-after-the-war resolution of the 
Paris Conference and the platform of the present British 
coalition party (with Tories in the majority) for a preferential 
tariff to replace free trade in England, with its “three-decker” 
imperial preferences of colonies first, Allies next and neutrals 
last. 

Mr. Wilson began his diplomatie stratery by differentiat- 
ing between people and government in Germany. Imperial- 
ists accepted it placidly or derided it gently so long as the 
issues of the war were doubtful; they were willing for it to 
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effect anything it might, but had no faith in it. If there 
should be a victory by Germany, the principles involved would 
look good; now that we are assured victory, they do not like 
them. It was to these gentlemen President Wilson addressed 
himself on September 27th, when he said: “The councils of 
plain men have become on all hands more simple and straight- 
forward and more unified than the councils of sophisticated 
men of affairs, who still retain the impression that they are 
playing a game of power and playing for high stakes.” It 
was straight to this old-time type of cabinet officer and 
diplomat and imperialist publicist that he spoke when he 
added, “Statesmen must follow the clarified common thought 
or be broken.” He addressed himself diplomatically in that 
address to the statesmen of our Allies. He challenged them 
“to speak, as they have occasion, as plainly as I have spoken,” 
and asked that “they feel free to say whether they think that 
I am in any degree mistaken in my interpretation of the issues 
involved or in my purpose in regard to the means by which 
a Satisfactory settlement of those issues may be obtained.” 
He declared that “unity of purpose and of council are as 
imperatively necessary in this war as was unity of command 
on the battle-field.”. In other words, he now declares for the 
people as against imperial acts of government among the 
Allies. 

It was America’s backing that made it possible for Lloyd 
George to obtain the unity of military command that he had 
long demanded and thus begin the final campaign for victory. 
It will be Lloyd George’s backing that will give success to 
\Voodrow Wilson’s demand for unity of political purpose in 
peace councils and save us from losing much of the democracy 
our military victory has won. Andrew Bonar-Law, the leader 
of the British Tory party, stated the imperial attitude in his 
very apparent answer to Mr. Wilson's address of September 
27th, when he said in Parliament a few days later that “it 
would be unwise for any of the Allied governments to make 
any statement on the terms likely to be imposed upon Ger- 
many before an armistice was granted.” This statement is 
innocent enough within itself, but it is full of meaning when 
one considers the inner attitude of the Tory mind. It was to 
the imperialists and partisans of secret diplomacy that the 
President spoke when he formulated his five extra fundament- 
als in the address of September 27th. In them he demanded 
(1) that an unbiased sense be maintained toward friend and 
enemy alike; (2) that no nation’s special interest be served 
but the interests of all nations; (3) that there be no leagues or 
covenants that did not apply alike to all nations; (4) that 
there could be no special economic leagues except such power 
of boycott as might be lodged in a League of Nations and 
that as a means of discipline or control; and (5) that every 
international agreement must be published to all the world. 

In these five points Mr. Wilson expressed the basis upon 
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which the Allies should act in formulating peace terms. In 
his famous fourteen points he formulated the principles upon 
which they would state the concrete terms of peace. In the 
two there is a charter for a new ideal of world democracy 
and a Christian method of peace making. In these is his 
promise to war-ridden humanity of what he called “broad 
visioned justice and mercy and peace and the satisfaction of 
those deep-seated longings of oppressed and distracted men 
and enslaved peoples that seem the only things worth fighting 
for in a war that engulfs the world.” 
Atva W. TayLor. 





The Sunday School 


The Fugitive* 
J ACOB left home—but not as his grandfather had done. He ran 





away because he feared the terrible temper of the brother 

whom he had deceived and outraged. In his father’s house 
were many servants—but he traveled light! Over the desert trails 
he hurried as he had never done before. The hunter with the 
eagle’s eye might be hard upon him. Well he knew what would 
happen to him if that brother overtook him. Some day the movies 
will give us this story very vividly. He had things to think about 
as he went. He had broken up his home. He had fooled his blind, 
old father, who had always been so tender with him. He was 
forced to flee from his mother, whose favorite he had plainly 
been. All the dear associations of the old home were suddenly 
broken. His sin was always with him. 

Long, long after a man wrote: “Be sure your sin will find you 
out.” Does it ever fail? Did you ever yield to any temptation that 
afterward you would not have given the world to have escaped it? 
When the red, tempting apple, that hung so low over the wall, has 
been snatched and eaten, only the tang of ashes remains in the 
mouth. There are moments when reason is throttled and when 
conscience is gagged, as Salome dances before your blood-shot eyes. 
But, as sure as death, there are moments following when reason 
slowly and sternly climbs to the judgment seat and when con- 
science, her voice released, cries in thunderous tones the story of 
your guilt. All the oceans and all the perfumes of Arabia will not 
cleanse away the stains. It is strange we cannot remember this in 
the moment of temptation and thus save ourselves from the scor- 
pion torments that await us when we fall. As the twilight fell over 
the desert, this runaway thief felt fate closing in upon him as 
though he were being grasped and choked in some giant hand. 
His sin had found him out. 

You cannot run away from God. The mountain caves will not 
hide you, for the still small voice is within. The winds of the sea 
wail your guilt, as Jonah found to be true. The uttermost parts 
of the earth are as near heaven as where you committed your foul 
deed. “Thou God seest me.” His eye is always upon me. He 
knows the innermost recesses of my mind, even my motives and 
my reserved thoughts that I dare not breathe even to myself in 
the watches of the silent night. “Where shall I flee from His 
presence?” 

A man whose mother had died told me that the greatest re- 
straining factor in his life was the fact that he felt that since his 
mother’s entrance into the realm of spirit, she saw and knew every- 
thing that he did. 


“Because of your strong faith I kept the track 

Whose sharp set stones my strength had almost spent, 
I could not meet your eye if I fell back— 

So on I went.” 


Here was a man who was held back from evil, who was in- 
spired to noble deeds by the abiding presence of his absent mother. 
And what shall we say of him who said, “Lo, I am with you always, 
even unto the end of the days”? What a mighty deterrent! What 


*Lesson for Nov. 17. Scripture, Gen. 28 :10-22. 
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a powerful stimulus! Christ with us. God with us. “He watching 
over Israel slumbers not, nor sleeps.” 

But God is not watching to catch us. He is not an unsympa- 
thetic Observer. He is not taking delight in discovering our weak- 
nesses. Far from it. He is pained when we fail. He is sorrowful 
when we lie and steal and play the fool, even as Jacob. Therefore, 
the fine part of this our story. In the night God draws near our 
fugitive. Golden ladders reach to the skies. Messengers of heaven 
come down and touch the brow of the sleeping son of earth. The 
sympathies of the Great Father are aroused. 

Morning comes breaking over those ancient hills; morning and 
hope. And Jacob makes his vow to God—he is converted. He is 
God’s man. 


Joun R. Ewers. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Democracy in an Army Camp 


Editors THe CHrisTiAN CENTURY: 


HAVE at last found a name for this great new army. It is 
| “the gate beautiful.” For many of us on entering have had 

the crowning experience of our lives. 

The school for Chaplains at Camp Taylor is a remarkable 
institution. About a hundred Catholics, fifty Methodists, twenty 
Disciples and many other bodies are gathered here, all in the 
same uniform, so you cannot tell them apart. 

Every man will remember his experience here as long as he 
lives. One group of thirty-two men occupies a single floor, sleep- 
ing together on straw ticks and little iron beds, making their 
beds up and sweeping out from underneath. At meals each one 
washes his own utensils. 

All distinctions, caste and artificialities are swept away. One 
stands out bare for what he really is. 

Another inspiring feature is the way in which the denomina- 
tional fences are completely broken down. This will be a differ- 
ent group of men after the war. They will demand of the church 
that it be a different kind of institution. The war will be almost 
worth while if partly through them the church of Christ is led 
out into the light. We learn real religion here, service, renun- 
ciation if need be, to walk up Calvary, and after the war we 
shall have no ear for factional differences and quarrels. 

The faculty of the army chaplains is remarkably efficient, 
scholarly, full of energy and human and religious as well. Not 
the least among them is Chaplain Crain, teacher of Military Law, 
who was formerly pastor of a Wichita Christian church. 

We are all very appreciative of the decision of the Home 
3oard to present to each commissioned candidate a Corona type- 
writer and a handsome communion set. 


Camp Taylor, Ky. Ricuarp W. Gentry. 


An Objection 


HAVE been a great admirer of the Editors of The Christian 
| Century, but I must here confess that my admiration has 

received a hard jolt several times, because of certain articles 
(of different writers) that have appeared at different times in 
the “Century,” especially the one by A. W. Taylor on “Reconcil- 
iation as the Pulpit’s Keynote,” in your last issue. How in the 
world you can permit, especially at this time, such rank pacifist 
doctrines as this to appear in the “Century” is beyond me. If 
there was ever a time to hold up the whole German nation to 
scorn and ignominy before the whole world, it is now. The 
pulpit should advocate and preach just retribution and punishment 
for the awful deeds of which the Germans and their militarists 
have been guilty. The Kaiser and his eldest son should be shot, 
or killed in cold blood and the whole nation given to understand 
that they must repent in sackcloth and ashes and show it clearly 
in all their future intercourse with the other nations. 

A peace of reconciliation is not only unthinkable, but the 
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Two Important War Books 











Europe Since 1815 


By Charles Downer Hazen 


For a clear understanding of the 
Great War it is necessary to 
master the facts of the history of 
Europe since that epochal year 1815. 
This author, who occupies the chair 
of Professor of History in Smith 
College, and who is a leading author- 
ity in modern history, begins where 
Napoleon left off, at the Congress of 
Vienna, and traces developments 
leading up to the present war. This 
is not a dry book of history, but is 
charmingly written. Fourteen ex- 
cellent maps make the study all the 
more interesting. 


Price, $3.75 plus 10 to 
18 cts. postage 


The Diplomatic Background 
of the War 


By Charles Seymour 


R. SEYMOUR is a Yale Pro- 

fessor, and here presents a re- 
markable story of European politics 
since 1874, with clear expositions of 
the essential motifs of the several 
nations of Europe in the continual 
behind-the-scenes conflicts and 
schemings that have characterized 
this period. The book reads like a 
novel. 


Price, $2 plus 8 to 
14 cts. postage 
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very suggestion is out of all tune and harmony with the public 
mind and the best thought of America. 
James H. GARNSEY. 
Kansas City. 
See editorial note on “Our Treatment of Germany.”—The 
Editors. 


Postcripts 


The Christian Century constantly increases in strength. It 
is prophetic with the spirit of the future. 
Detroit, Mich. F. W. Norton. 

ch 2 

The “Century” is constantly increasing in helpfulness and is 
a joy and satisfaction in our home. Our most sincere thanks to 
its editors and all connected with its production. 

New York, N. Y. E. M. BowMAn. 

* * * 

[ do thoroughly enjoy both the form and spirit of the ma- 
terial in the “Century.” It is the most helpful religious paper 
which comes to me. I am not unaware of the Christian service 
and sacrifice which has made it possible, and I wish to assure you 
that the effort has my hearty support. C. W. LoncMAN. 

Albion, IIL. 

° « s 

Success to the “Century.” I feel as though it is indispensable 
to me, or to any young minister with a vision to serve. I enjoyed 
it while in college at Transylvania and feel as if I shall enjoy it 
more here away from the college influences. 

‘airhope, Ala. H. R. ALiecoop. 
a 
You are putting out a great journal. W. L. Benner. 

Massillon, O. 

. ¢ = 

I have read the “Century” the past year with very great 
pleasure and profit. Georce R. SouTHGATE. 

Metropolis, Ill 

* * * 
Each issue of the “Century” grows richer and fuller. 
Flat River, Mo. F. S. Stam. 
* * * 

You are publishing a splendid paper, full of interest and cul- 
tural,—and well printed, too. I make papers myself. 

Petersburg, III L. F. WATSON. 

* *'« * 

The “Century” first for me. I'd give a good deal to know 
who writes The Parables of Safed the Sage. They are great. 
Lexington, Ky. JoserH Myers, Jr. 

6 22 

The most helpful paper that comes to my desk is The Chris- 
tian Century. F. E. Davison. 

Sheridan, Ind. 

oe © 

The “Century” contains many valuable articles. The writings 
of Professor A. W. Taylor are especially good. 

Nora Springs, Ia. W. E. Gayvorp. 


Books 


Tue Dark Days. By Ernest Poole. One learns to expect 
careful observation and matured conclusions from this practiced 
journalist, who has traveled in many lands and has made some- 
thing of a careful study of Russia. The present volume is a 
series of personal sketches and interviews, which record in an 
enlightening way the impressions of a competent observer in the 
land that is at present the most in question among the peoples 
involved in the world struggle. What a masterful people they 
are, those Russians! And yet how child-like in their eagerness 
for knowledge and friendship. Through the chaos of the present 
distracted period they are groping for light and freedom. It must 
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come. They may be trusted. But shall they not also be guided 
with a sympathetic hand? (Macmillan. $1.50.) 


Bive Stars AND Gotp. By William E. Barton. Dr. Barton, 
formerly of “The Advance,” Chicago, and the pastor of the 
largest Congregational church in Chicago, is well-equipped to 
write a book of this kind—a book of comfort for those who 
have seen their loved ones go forth under the Stars and 
Stripes. He has three sons fighting, and the fourth and only 
other son enlisted with the Y. M. C. A. The book is made 
up of brief articles on such themes as “The Flag in Our Win- 
dow,” “Our Glorious Sons,” “Mothers of Men,” “Why Must 
My Boy Go?” “Can We Fight Without Hatred?” “Can God 
Share Our Sorrows?” etc. A valuable feature is the collection 
of prayers and prayer poems at the close of the book. (Reilly 
& Britton. $1.) 


Joan AND Peter. By H. G. Wells. A certain reviewer of 
this book laments the fact that H. G. Wells still keeps on 
preaching, and urges him to get back to story-telling, at 
which he early proved himself an artist. But so long as 
preaching is with Mr. Wells so effective a method of influenc- 
ing the world’s thought as it appears to have been the past 
three or four years, he would probably do well to keep it up. 
In this latest novel the author gives his ideas of education by 
telling the story of two interesting young people in the 
process of being educated. What “The New Machiavelli” did 
for politics and “Britling” and other books did for religion, 
Wells in this book does for education. The new novel ap- 
peared in The New Republic, and elicited a great deal of com- 
ment. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


Rupert Brooke: A Memoir. By Edward Marsh. The author 
of this book was one of the closest friends of that attractive 
personality and poet, Rupert Brooke, whose tragic death early in 
the war threw over his life and work a glamour not often the lot 
of young poets. Here are narrated the stories of his experiences 
as a school boy in England, and his development as a literary 
light. Quotations from his letters reveal the man as he was. A 
few poems not included in his Collected Poems are here pub- 
lished. (John Lane. $1.25.) 


Tue Cominc Dawn. A War Anthology in Prose and Verse. 
Compiled by Theodora Thompson. Within the covers of this 
book are gathered together the views of leading men and women 
of today on the subject of the war, and especially their hopeful 
views as to the outcome of the war and the “Coming Dawn.” The 
little work will aid in banishing from the minds of many the 
clouds of pessimism. There is an introduction by Sir Oliver 
Lodge. (John Lane. $1.50.) 


Tates oF War. By Lord Dunsany. “Wonderful, sharply cut 
vignettes”—about thirty-five of them—by a dreamer and artist, 
who happens to be also Captain of the 5th Royal Inniskilling 
Fusiliers on active service, first in Gallipoli, now in France. Here 
is realism plus fine art. (Little, Brown. $1.25.) 


CompPLete PoeticAL Works OF ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
With an introduction by Lilian Whiting. Mrs. Browning is 
the outstanding name of the Victorian age representing wom- 
an’s genius in poetry. The fact that she was the wife of 
Robert Browning !ent splendor to her name, but she has a 
firm foundation of achievement on her own part to commend 
her work to the literary world. Besides her poems the present 
collection contains some of her prose essays. From the book- 
maker’s viewpoint the New Century Library, of which the 
Browning volumes form a part, is the very acme of perfec- 
tion. India paper is used, and the books are bound in flexible 
red leather, with gold stamp. (Nelson.) 








Any of the books reviewed in this department, or any other 
books now in print, may be secured from 
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The Larger Christian World 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. John R. Mott Absolved 
From Unjust Charge 


Mr. Howard B. Grose has taken time to investigate the 
charge that Dr. John R. Mott, of the Y. M. C. A., has been 
responsible for the order barring camp pastors from the 
military camps. He finds that there has been a misunder- 
standing with regard to the situation. He says: “Appeal to 
the record is always wise. It would have saved a lot of un- 
profitable rhetoric and some harmful charges without basis in 
truth. Such an appeal would have shown the editors who 
desire to connect Dr. Mott with plottings against denomina- 
tions that he had long stood for interdenominationalism, and 
has kept himself free from any efforts at abolishing denomina- 
tions. As for camp pastors, the record is clear that the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, under his leadership, has assumed 
a helpful and interested attitude, opened the doors of its 
buildings to the camp pastors, and had no other poiicy than 
that of cordial co-operation. This article has been written, 
not as a defense of him, but wholly in the interest of accuracy 
and justice.” 


Assistants for the Chaplains 
Provided for Camps 


There has been much discussion of the war department's 
order discontinuing the service of camp pastors throughout 
the country. After receiving a large number of letters, the 
war department met a committee from the General War-Time 
Commission of the churches at the office of F. P. Keppel, 
third assistant secretary of the War Department. A modified 
plan for meeting the religious needs of the camps was agreed 
upon. The War Department desired the various religious 
bodies to furnish their strongest men for chaplains. Men who 
could not accept this responsibility were to be appointed as 
voluntary chaplains to work in the camps under the direction 
of the regular chaplain. The War Department made known 
to the committee the fact that it favored special efforts being 
made by churches near the camps for the religious welfare 
of the soldiers and the chaplains will be directed henceforth 
to make announcement of churches that have special plans 
for these men. It is thought that the plan of voluntary visit- 
ing chaplains with short terms of service will be a good thing 
for the circulation among the “folks back home” of infor- 
mation with regard to conditions at the camp. 


Chicago Churches Refuse to Be 
Classified With the Saloons 


During the late influenza epidemic, many places of amuse- 
ment were closed in Chicago, but churches and saloons re- 
mained open by the Health Commissioner’s order. It was 
thought by the Chicago Church Federation officials that the 
saloons were hiding behind the fact of the open churches, 
and the Federation addressed a letter to the health commis- 
sioner, Dr. John Dill Robertson, offering to close the churches 
if he thought best. The doctor advised the churches to remain 
open and stated that the greatest factor in fighting the influ- 
enza is the morale of the people and that nothing is so likely 
to fill them with courage and confidence as participation in 
public worship. 


Religious Editors Hold Conference 
in New York City 


The editors of many of the religious newspapers of Amer- 
ica met in New York recently and one of the features of the 
meeting was a two-hour address by Dr. John R. Mott on the 
United War Work Campaign for $170,500,000, which is to 
begin on November 11. Dr. Mott warned against the thought 
that the climax of need had passed. He did not believe in an 
early end to the war. Even when the war is over, there will 


still be large need for help for the soldiers, for they will meet 
temptations at the close of the war which did not come to them 
while they were in the trenches. With regard to the union 
with the other six organizations, Dr. Mott made clear that he 
had never favored any sort of merger between the Y. M. C. A. 
and any other organization, but a request from the President 
had brought all of the organizations into line. The list of 
editors included men from various sections of the country and 
from widely diverse denominations. The editors asked many 
searching questions with regard to the United War Work 
campaign, but at the close passed a resolution in which they 
heartily approved of the plans of the campaign. 


Federation Secretaries Hold 
Conference in Chicago 


The first conference of church federation secretaries was 
held in Chicago recently. In many cities of the country there 
is now a church federation executive who gives all of his 
time to the planning of union religious effort. The opening 
address of the conference was given by Mr. Wilbur L. Messer, 
General Secretary of the Chicago Y. M. C. A., who spoke on 
the need of standardizing the duties of these officials, just as 
the Y. M. C. A. leaders have been able to standardize different 
types of activity. The departments of activity which were 
recognized in the meeting were Comity, Evangelism, Religious 
Education, Recreation, Industrial Relations and Public Morals. 
There was a committee on findings which has made an ex- 
tended report which may be secured from the national secre- 
tary of this kind of work, Rev. Roy B. Guild of New York. 


Local Church Institutes 
Aid Missions 


The task of imparting missionary information to the 
average congregation is an urgent one. The interests are too 
vast to be covered in a sermon. The prayer-meeting attend- 
ance is too small to reach the people in this way. The Con- 
gregationalists are now holding local church institutes at 
which various missionary interests are represented in a series 
of afternoon and evening meetings. 
called the Every Member Drive. 


This precedes what is 


Christian Endeavor Active 
in Foreign Lands 


The Christian Endeavor idea has been carried to many 
of the mission fields. During the past year fifty-seven new 
societies in Japan have been organized. The Methodists lead 
with 107 societies, the Congregationalists have 53, and the 
Presbyterians 30. The 
foreign lands may be seen by the story of a Christian En- 
deavorer in the Yuhan visited 7,000 
homes in the district and left at each home a gospel or a tract. 


zeal of some of these members in 


district in China, who 


Moody Bible Institute 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Moody Bible Institute, Chi- 
cago, was held October 16. Mr. Henry P. Crowell, president 
of the Quaker Oats Company, and chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Fifteen, was re-elected president; Mr. E. K. Warren, 
president of the Warren Featherbone Company, was made 
vice-president; Mr. Bryan Y. Craig of the Fourth Presby- 
terian church, Chicago, was made secretary. Dean James M. 
Gray reported 5,661 students in all departments, including 
day and evening classes and correspondence department. Mr. 
\. F. Gaylord, business manager, reported the present worth 
of the Institute to be $1,598,645.66,.a gain during the year 
of $148,465.84. The gross operating income of the year was 
$454,329.59. The institution is engaged in short-course religious 
instruction, part of the time being given to secular subjects. 
The institution is undenominational, but has a definite relation 
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to the pre-millenarian propaganda which reaches many sec- 
tions of the country. 


Returns to the Congregational 
Denomination 


There are a considerable number of ministers in the 
United States who have changed their denominational affilia- 
tions. Here is the story of one who has gone back to the 
people of his first love. Rev. E. Sinclair was educated a Con- 
gregationalist at Oberlin college. In recent years he has been 
pastor of a Presbyterian church at Coalinga, Cal., but he has 
just accepted a call to Colegrove Congregational church in 
Los Angeles. 


Bishop Stuntz 
Touring in China 

sishop and Mrs. Stuntz, of the Methodist fellowship, are 
touring the Orient in the interest of missionary work. They 
were due to reach Shanghai October 19. The bishop will 
hold the Hinghwa Conference November 6; the Yenping No- 
vember 20 and the Foochow Conference November 27. From 
China the bishop will go to the Philippines and from there to 
India. 


Presbyterians in Chicago Sell to 
Jews and Negroes. 

The problem of the city church is well illustrated by re- 
cent events in Chicago among the Presbyterians. The rapid 
encroachments of the Jews on the south side led to the sale 
of the South Park church to the Jews and the dissolution of 
this church by presbytery. Eleventh Presbyterian church has 
also been dissolved and its building sold to the Jews. Ar- 
rangements are being discussed whereby the Sixth Presby- 
terian church would join with the nearby South Congrega- 
tional church, the union congregation to hold fellowship with 
the Presbyterians. The Sixth Church building is to be sold 
for work among the negroes. 


W. C. Pearce Will Help 
in Armenian Work 

Some of the special war organizations are finding the 
question of personnel so difficult that they are drafting men 
from the older religious organizations for temporary service. 
W. C. Pearce has recently been taken from the service of 
the International Sunday School Association and for the 
coming three months will serve the American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief. 


General Foch Praises 
the Bible 
Some of the greatest allied commanders of the war are 
protestants, as Generals Joffre and Haig. General Foch is 
Roman Catholic, but of a most liberal temper. In a recent 
letter to the New York Bible Society, he says: “The Bible is 
certainly the best preparation that you can give to an Amer- 
ican soldier about to go into battle to sustain his magnificent 
ideal of faith.” The New York society has given a quarter 
of a million copies of scriptures to soldiers and sailors in the 


course of the war. Orvis F, Jorpan 


* * © 


Annual Meeting of the Chicago Church 
Federation Council 


HE Annual Meeting of the Chicago Church Federation 
T cone was held October 29th at the LaSalle Hotel. Re- 

ports of the year’s activities and achievements were pre- 
sented by Dr. W. B. Millard, Executive Secretary, and by those 
associated with him in the conduct of the various departments of 
the work. The reports showed that the past year has been by 
far the most successful year in the history of the Council and 
they were received with marked evidences of approval and appre- 
ciation. 

The Council represents nine denominations and approximately 
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six hundred churches. For the past two years, Dr. Herbert L. 
Willett has served as President, and notwithstanding the fact 
that it has been customary to pass the office around among the 
denominations represented in the Council there has been for 
some time a steadily growing conviction that this precedent Should 
be laid aside and Dr. Willett continued in office. At first he 
refused to consider the suggestion but finally yielded to pressure 
from every side and allowed his name to be submitted to the 
Council by the nominating committee. 

Before the vote was taken Dr. Willett presented the con- 
ditions upon which he would accept re-election. In a very suc- 
cinct and convincing address he proposed a program for the 
coming year far more ambitious than any ever undertaken by 
the Council, involving the closer correlation of various inter- 
denominational agencies now at work in the city, and the more 
complete consecration of the members of the Council to the work 
to be undertaken. The address came as a sort of challenge to 
those present and it was met by a hearty and unanimous vote for 
the adoption of the report of the nominating committee which 
carried with it the re-election of Dr. Willett as President. 

All of the other officers were also re-elected including Dr. 
W. B. Millard, as Executive Secretary. The Council begins its 
new year, therefore, with the promise of greatly increased use- 
fulness, under the leadership of men of vision and experience, 
and under the compelling urgency of the new era into which we 
are being rapidly ushered. 

The Disciples of Chicago feel a pardonable pride, being one 
of the least of the Protestant bodies represented in the Council, 
in having one of their number thus signally honored. The honor, 
however, is peculiarly one bestowed upon Dr. Willett himself, and 
is eloquent testimony of the esteem and confidence in which he 
is held by the religious leaders of the city where he has lived 
and labored as teacher, preacher, and lecturer for about a quarter 
of a century. It appears that this is one instance where the 
saying: “A Prophet is not without honor, save in his own coun- 


try,” finds an exception. Perry J. Rice. 
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News of the Churches 


Dr. Willett Goes to Columbia University 
as University Preacher 


On last Tuesday Dr. Willett left for 
New York City, where he will serve as 
University preacher and give also a 
series of lectures in New York City 
and Brooklyn under the auspices of the 
University. He also gives a lecture this 
week at Germantown, Philadelphia. 


New Prayer Meeting Topics 
Will Stress Missions 


The committee on uniform prayer- 
meeting topics for 1919, of which W. F. 
Richardson, of Los Angeles, Cal., is 
chairman, reports that an innovation in 
the topics this year is the inclusion in 
the list of twelve missionary topics, to be 
used on the third Wednesday of each 
month, under the general heading “The 
World Outlook.” The program for the 
year includes also, as usual, suggested 
material for meetings during the week 
preceding and including Easter, which 
week is being increasingly used for evan- 
gelistic services. 


Progress of Federated Church 
at Pittsfield, Ill. 


W. H. Hopkins, of the Federated 
church at Pittsfield, Ill., reports that the 
new plan has gripped the community and 
that many letters of inquiry concerning 
the church are coming from other parts 
of the country. The Federated church is 
doing its part toward winning the war, 
having two service flags containing fifty 
stars, and a “Y” flag with three triangles; 
there are four representatives in Red 
Cross service. The united missionary 
societies will study both Disciple and 
Congregational missions, and the pastor 
reports an increased interest in this 
feature of the work 


Mississippi Disciples Hold State 


Convention at Jackson, Nov. 20-22 
W. C. Ferguson, 


state secretary of 


Mississippi Discipledom, reports that 
the date set for the state mceting this 
year is Nov. 20-22—a much shorter ses- 
sion than sal because of war-time con- 
ditions. The place is Jackson. E, Lyn- 
wood Crysta!, of Aberdeen president 


of the orga ‘zation. Among the national 


workers to be present are R. M. Hop- 
kins, F. W Burnham and Mrs. Ellie K 
Payne. There will be no separate wom- 
en’s session nor Bible schoo! session. 


Among the subjects to be considered is 
“The Out!ook for Religion After the 
War.” 


Transylvania and College of the 
Bible War-Time Dinner 


One of the most interesting features 
of the Kentucky State Convention re- 
cently held at Richmond, was the Tran- 
sylvania and College of the Bible war- 
time dinner, served by the ladies of the 
Red Cross. The large Red Cross dining 
hall was crowded with friends and sup- 


porters of the college. 
twenty-five students, who had driven to 
Richmond for the occasion, furnished 
music and merriment, interspersing the 
courses and speeches with college yells 
and songs. President R. H. Crossfield 
president: E. W. Elliott, of Glasgow, 
Homer W. Carpenter, of Richmond, and 
F. M. Rains, of Cincinnati, responded 
to appropriate toasts. Homer W. Car- 
penter, the host of the convention, and 
until recently field man of the college 
spoke of the moral and spiritual life of 
the college; E. W. Elliott interpreted 
the educational ideals of the college, and 
F. M. Rains, in a speech that was con- 
stantly and heartily applauded. spoke of 
the work of the facuity. Mr. Rains said 
that President Crossfield, Professors 
DeWeese, Fortune, Bower, Snoddy, 
Brown, etc., were not only unusually 
capable teachers, but men of the great- 
est faith and the truest devotion. 


A group of about 


Chicago Christian Missionary 
Society at Dinner 


The annual meeting of the Chicago 
Christian Missionary Society will be 
held at Jackson Boulevard = church, 
Thursday evening, Nov. 7, at 50 cents 
per plate. Following the dinner there 
will be the presentation of reports and 
the transaction of business.. President 
O. F. Jordan will preside. The Russian 
chorus will sing. Secretary P. J. Rice 
will speak briefly on the state of the 
work, and outline the program for the 
ensuing year. New workers who have 
entered the field within the past few 
months will be introduced. H. H. 
Peters will present greetings from the 
Illinois Society. President Burnham 
and Secretary Lewis of the American 
Society have heen invited to be present, 
as have also Mrs. Atwater of the C. W. 
B. M. and Secretary Muckley of the 
Board of Church Extension. The meet- 
ing promises to be one of unusual in- 
terest and enthusiasm and it is hoped 
that every church in the city and Cook 
county may be represented. 


Death of Guv L. Zerby, Minister 
at Urbana, III. 


District Fvangelist C. M. Wright of 
the Northeastern District of Illinois 
writes that the pulpit of the Webber 
street church T'rbana, Ill, was made 
vacant by th leath of G. L. Zerby, 
who passed t> his final reward Wednes- 
day evening, Oct. 2%. a victim of influ- 


enza-pneumonia. He “as conscious to 


the last, and a few ‘utes before ex- 
piring remarked, “I -™ going home.” 
His little daughter Thelma, eight years 
of age, also a pneumonia victim, pre- 


ceded him “home” Svnday evening, Oc- 
tober 20. Mrs. Zerbv and little son are 
slowlv recovering from severe attacks 
of influenza. They were both seriously 
ill when Mr. Zerby nassed away. The 
Urbana Courier has the following appre- 
ciative comment on Mr. Zerby’s person- 
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ality and work: “The death of Rev. G. 
L. Zerby, pastor of the Webber street 
Christian church, recalls the fact that he 
made his church the ‘friendly church,’ 


because he was a friendly man. He was 
not offensively friendly, nor condescend- 
ingly friendly. He was just simply 


friendly, without guile and without other 
purpose than being helpful in whatever 
way he could. It was natural with him, 
and while always one of his prominent 
characteristics, it was never obtrusive, 
and never assertive. A kindly man of 
noble impulse, modest of bearing, cheer- 
ful, energetic, he lived close to the ideals 
that his Master taught, and which he, to 
the extent of his ability, exemplified in 
his daily relations not only with the 
members of his own flock, but with all 
others with whom he came in contact. 
His was indeed a friendly church, for he 
was a friendly man.” 


W. D. Endres Becomes Extension Secre- 
tary for Culver-Stockton College 


Culver-Stockton College, Canton, Mo., 
has extended a call to W. D. Endres of 
the church at Quincy, IIL, to become ex- 
tension secretary for the college. The 
call is unanimous from the executive 
committee and they hope Mr. Endres 
will accept this responsible and import- 
ant work as adjustments can be 
made, writes President John H. Wood 
Culver-Stockton College is planning en- 
larrement and to this end has called 
Mr. Endres. There is a splendid plant 
at Canton and it is desired that it shall 
be properly advertised, that new stu- 
attracted and that the nermanent 
endowment he much enlarged In co- 
operation with the authorities of the in- 
stitution. Mr. Endres will direct the ad- 
vertising and extension policy Plans 
are in the making for addine steadily to 
the endowment and Mr. Endres will 
direct this campaign also 


as soon 


dents he 


* * * 


—The facultv of Culver-Stockton Col- 


lege. Canton. Mo., is reported to be made 
up largely of yvoune men. as is seen in 
the fact that all the members but two 
had to register under the last call. The 
college has onened this vear with an 
enlarged enrollment. although manv of 
the bovs are across the water as chap- 
lains. “Y"” workers, Red Cross workers. 
officers and private soldiers 

C. G. Brelos. formerly minister of 


the church at West Pullman, 
has gone to Pittsburgh, Pa 


Chicago, 


—The Red Cross rooms for Highland 
Park. Des Moines. are located at the 


Christian church of Hichland Park. to 
which H. W. Hunter ministers. 
—Central church, Des Moines. reports 


a third zold'‘star for its service flag 


—Mary Honkins-Smith. livine-link of 
Central church. Des Moines. in South 
Africa, was to leave Durban, Natal, S. A.., 
in August, and expected to reach Amer- 
ica some time in October Dr. Ada 
McNeil Gordon. one of Central’s repre- 
sentatives on the foreign field. is 
returning to her work in India, 
her husband, W. FE. Gordon 


inst 
with 





After 
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White Gifts for the King serie 
Sunday schools that send their cash offerings at Christmas to 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 627 Lemcke Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Home Missions, Pensions for our aged Home Missionaries, four splendid Christmas services of the 
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—Walter M. Jordan, until recently 
leader of the church at Butte, Mont., has 
been chosen to succeed J. E. Parker as 
superintendent of missions among the 
Disciples of Montana, and is now in his 
new work. 


BUFF 





RICHMOND AVENUE 
a ye oF, CHRIST 


ERNEST HUNTER ft What, Man Minster 











—A few weeks ago Samuel E. Fisher 
of Petersburg, Ill., received a call to 
the work at Central church, Rockford, 
Ill., to which W. B. Clemmer ministered 
for eight years. Mr. Fisher was re- 
ported to have accepted the Rockford 
work in a recent issue of the “Century.’ 
But he writes: “After much counsel 
here and at the unanimous request of 
the church, I have decided to remain in 
Petersburg. Will begin fifth year Janu- 
ary 1. Work is united and prosperous.” 


—The will of Mrs. Rowena Mason, 
for many years president of the Christian 
Orphans’ Home, St. Louis, provides for 
gifts df $100,000 to the National Benevo- 
lent Association and about the same 
amount for other of the church organi- 
zations. This money wil not come into 
the treasuries of these organizations for 
some time. Mrs. Mason left $10,000 to 
Union avenue church, St. Louis, of 
which she was an active member. From 








funds left by her, there will be erected 
in St. Louis, in the course of time, the 
“Adeline Dozier Memorial,” a hospital 
for crippled children. 


—Central church, Des Moines, cele- 
brated its 58th anniversary on October 
6th as a Home-Coming Sunday. Dr. Ada 
McNeil Gordon, who has been Central’s 
living link in India for twenty years, 
was present and spoke. 


—Dr. Arthur Holmes, Drake’s new 
president, recently addressed the Ad 
Club of Des Moines. 


-H. M. Baker, ‘|? recently leader 
at Fourth church, St. Louis, Mo., is now 
in charge of the Red Cross activities at 
Camps Bowie, Barren, Taliaferro and 
Carruthers. 
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—F. L. Davis has closed his work at 
First ehurch, Springfield, Mo. He will 
enter the evangelistic field for a time. 


—A farewell for Charles Darsie, who 
nee left for service in France, was given 
by the churches of the Homewood dis- 
trict, Pittsburgh. Mr. Darsie’s family 
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will reside at Hiram, O., during the year 
of his absence. His oldest daughter is 
soon to graduate from that school. 





UNION A 


ST, LOUIS ged ee. 











—C. C, Chapman and others are filling 
the public at Fullerton, Cal., the minister 
there, Clark Marsh, being in France for 
Y. M. C. A. service. 

—Salt Lake City, Utah, has lost its 
pastor, C. A. Snyder, to war work in San 
Diego, Cal. 

—Dr. H. T. Morrison of Springfield 
Ill., is soon to leave for medical service 
in France. 
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Disciple Ministers on the War 


J. J. Tisdall, of Wilson Avenue, 
Columbus, O., Sees Bible 
Conquering the Enemy 


“The principles of the Bible are work- 
ing out the success of the allies and the 
destruction of the enemy. Whatsoever 
a man soweth that shall he also reap 
Our men are lion-hearted, fearless and 
determined. They carry with them the 
Book. It cheers them in their depressing 
moments and it comforts them in their 
dangers. The Bible will be used in the 
final adjusting at the peace table. The 
last word will be spoken by the Divine 
Man with the Book of Law. God'‘s word 
is at the front of all things.” 


I. J. Spencer, of Central Church, 
Lexington, Declares There 
Are No Infidels at the Front 


There are no infidels at the front, but 
the Cross is there and the spirit of the 
Christ is in the hearts of the soldiers to 
make them sacrificial and unafraid. They 
saw little Belgium dying for other na- 
tions for the cause of international honor 
and themselves learned to die that others 
might live. The war may shatter many 
traditions and externals of the church 
and human creeds, but it will only make 
the Christ in men the more glorious and 
nowe}l ful - 


D. H. Shields, of Kokomo, Ind., 
Advocates Universal Military 
Training and Preparedness 

“America ought to adopt a system of 
universal military training and never be 
caught again in this manner. Hundreds 
of our boys have died because they were 
crowded into tents and not provided 
with the right sort of clothing. After 
we had been in war a whole year, I saw 
artillery squads back of our ‘Y’ hut prac- 
ticing on cannons made of sections of 
telephone poles mounted on wheels, and 
the only modern ‘howitzer’ was a hot 
water heater that had been in someone's 
bath room! Doubtless thousands of our 
men will be sacrificed by our criminal 
negligence, for we were too self-satis- 


fied and too cowardly to face the facts 
that were staring us in the face for more 
than three years.” 


H. E. Jensen, Milwaukee, Wis., Believes 
Missions Will Have Task in Bringing 
Real Peace 


“The bonds of nationality which make 
national unity and internal peace possi- 
ble are not race and language, but pur- 
poses and ideals. When in the present 
war America was able to give voice to 
her ideals and state her purposes she 
for the first time became a true nation, 
through the creation of a spiritual unity. 
The growing conviction as to the ideals 
and purposes dominating our national 
life is welding our population of diverse 
languages and antagonistic races into a 
national unity with a rapidity that is 
unparalleled in history. It is the task of 
Christian missions to prepare the way 
for world peace by creating an interna- 
tional and inter-racial Christian public 
opinion, which shall uphold and enforce 
international law.” 


Henry W. Hunter, Des Moines, Ia., 
Points Warning for Church in 
Present War-Tume 


“I want to sound a note of warning. 
In these days of patriotic activities, 
when we are called upon from every 
side to do our best to help win the war, 
the church must labor as never before 
to keep the boundaries ‘tween right and 
wrong where they ought to be. The 
enemy sows his tares without any letting- 
up and if he can get you to believe that 
‘there is no harm,’ he feels amply paid 
for his trouble. As in days gone by, 
yea, even today, he has clothed himself 
in the livery of heaven, today he hides 
behind the national colors and leads 
many into wrong-doing in the spirit of 
being patriotic. Many ‘schemes’ are 
launched in the interests of the flag that 
are more worthy of the black flag of sin. 
Beware of the enticements of the present 
day sinner.” 


We Read wa Spin jonah crertins 


and city press of America pertaining to Sa 
ject of particular interest to you. 
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For You Send Stam p for Booklet 
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Make Ita Patriotic Christmas 


AMERICA, LEAD ON! A great Christmas 
Pageant that will bring good tidings to war-weary 
hearts. It is a comforting and heart- oenatheens 
vision of God's leadership in world ‘airs 
nishes the patriotic and religious stimulus neoded 
in these war-stressing times. Beautiful music and 
great dramatic dialog with tableaux. For use of 
Churches, Young People’s Societies, Sunday Schools 
and Red Cross Organizations. Text by Jessie 
Brows Pounds, music by J. H. Fillmore. Price 

cents. 

FEELING THE HURT. A Christmas Drama for 
Churches, Young People’s Societies and Sunday 
Schools. Written by Mrs. F. D. Butchart. Cast 
Mrs. Langmore, mother; Fred, son; Elizabeth, 
daughter; Martha, maid; Dr. Spencer, a returned 
missionary; Rev. Wells, pastor. A heart-throbbing 
Story of a mother whose son wished to fight for 
his country and whose daughter wished to be a 
missionary. The scenes are dramatic and im- 
pressive. The influence of the play is needed in 
every community sae music consists of familiar 
songs. Price 6 cen 

CHRIST RAS RECITATIONS AND DIALOGS 
No. 21. A collection of original recitations and 
dialogs and songs. Many of them refer to the war. 
The needs of small children are particularly pro- 
vided for. Handy for providing extra program 
selections. Price 15 cents 

UNCLE ow TO THE RESCUE, or, “Saving 
Santa's Job.’’ A patriotic play for boys and —4 
New, timely and appealing. Will stir the heart 
of old and young with a real patriotic wirit. 
Price 10 cents. 

THE HEAVENLY CHILD. 4 cantata for wom- 

en's voices, cha Price cents. 

CHRISTMAS “OCTAVOS r. mixed voices, or 
men's voices, or women’s voices. Ask for lists. 

THE CHOIR, our monthly anthem journal. The 
Christmas number filled with choice, new music 
for mixed voices and women’s voices. Now ready. 
Ask for sample copy. 

Will the Minister reading this please call the 
attention_of his music leader to these announce- 
ments? Thank you. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE Cincinnati, 0. 
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—The church at Beaumont, Tex., un- 
der the leadership of H. R. Ford, raised 
over $5,800 for missions last year, $5,798 
bein ms i raised for current expenses. Mr. 
Ford is beginning his fifth year with 
this congregation. 





CENTRAL CHURCH 
NEW YORK , 142. West sist Sucet 





—First church, Lincoln, Neb., sent a 
Christmas box to missionary Ray Rice, 
who is located in India. The box went 
in charge of Miss Minta Thorpe, who 
sailed for India last month. Miss 
Thorpe is a Cotner graduate and spent 
a year in the College of Missions. 


—The men’s Bible class of First church, 
Long Beach, Cal., took out a $1,000 Lib- 
erty bond on the fourth issue. 


—M. L. Buckley is the new leader at 
Marion, O. Mr. Buckley served West 
Creighton church, Ft. Wayne, Ind., for 
seven years. 


—Among the numerous victims of the 
influenza is A. B. Philputt of Central 
church, Indianapolis, who is just recov- 
ering from a severe attack. 


—Arthur Long of the Coffeyville, 
Kan., church, has been granted a leave 
of absence by his congregation that he 
ry’ enter war service with the Y. M. 


—Neil H. Baxter, who recently as- 
sumed the pastorate at Sterling, Colo., 
is recovering his health. Mr. Baxter 
suffered a very severe attack of pneu- 
monia last winter. 


—The November preachers at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago are as follows: No- 
xember 10, Prof. Francis G. Peabody of 
the Harvard Divinity School; Novem- 
ber 17 and 24, Bishop Charles D. Wil- 
liams of Michigan. 


—Although four of the hospitals of the 
Foreign Society have been closed a 
part of the year, there have been 200,000 
treatments in the various fields. It is 
reported that within a short time all the 
hospitals will again be in operation. 
All building operations of the Society 
have been closed because of war prices 
in the mission fields. Considerable new 
equipment is provided for, as soon as 
normal conditions prevail. 
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—Graham, Frank, of Central church, 
Dallas, recently spoke before the sol- 
diers at Camp Dick, giving also some 
readings from the dialect poets and au- 
thors. 
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“Tools for Sunday School Work” 


aN A Cotstag of Helpful Book All 
Sunder Sch oa Work. 


DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
700 E. Fortieth Street ~: CHICAGO 














**Songs for Little People’’ 
For Beginners and Primary 
Departments and the Home. 

75 Cents, Pestpaid 
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The New Orthodoxy 


By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 
Associate Profe-sor of Philosophy in the University of Chicago 
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A popular, constructive interpretation of man’s religious 
life in the light of the learning of scholars and in the 
presence of a new generation of spiritual heroes. 


religion consistent with the mental habits of those 

trained in the sciences, in the professions, and in the 
expert direction of practical affairs. It suggests a dynamic, 
dramatic conception designed to offer a means of getting 
behind specific forms and doctrines. It aims to afford a 
standpoint from which one may realize the process in which 
ceremonials and beliefs arise and through which they are 
modified. When thus seen religion discloses a deeper, more 
intimate, and more appealing character. As here conceived 
it is essentially the dramatic movement of the idealizing, 
outreaching life of man in the midst of his practical, social 
tasks. The problems of the religious sentiments, of per- 
sonality, of sacred literature, of religious ideals, and of the 
ceremonials of worship are other terms which might have 
been employed as the titles of the successive chapters. 


"T etn book seeks to present in simple terms a view of 
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Price $1.00, plus 6 to 12 cents postage 


OTHER BOOKS BY 
DR. AMES 


The Psychology of Religious Experience 


($2.75 plus 10 to 20 cents postage) 


TMM QUILL YANN 





“Should be read by every thoughtful minister."—The Outlook. 
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“It is impossible not to admire and commend the wealth of learning and allusion 
which Dr. Ames spreads out before us.”—The Literary Digest. 


“No intelligent student or teacher of religion can afford to neglect it.”"—The 
Independent. 


“Scholarly in tone, clear in expression, liberal and unprejudiced in attitude.”— 
The Nation. 


The Bigher Individualism 


($1.25 plus 8 to 15 cents postage) 
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“Dr. Ames’ themes are on subjects of vital interest to the present generation.”— 
The Christian Work. 


“Good philosophy and excellent religion."—The Congregationalist. 


“The underlying and unifying thought of the book is the value of social serv- 
ice."—Springfield Republican, 


The Divinity of Christ 


(75 cents plus 6 to 12 cents postage) 


A book which has as its purpose “the deepening of religious faith in the presence 
of the fullest knowledge.” One of the most popular of Dr. Ames’ books. 
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AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO 


At the last Convocation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the following Dis- 
ciples took higher degrees in the line of 
divinity studies: William Otis Lappin 
(Eureka College), Master of Arts, with 
a thesis on “Religion as a Factor in Eng- 
lish Social Reform in the Nineteenth 
Century;” Charles James Ritchey (Drake 
and Yale), Doctor of Philosophy, with 
a thesis on “Quests for Salvation in New 
Testament Times;” and William Charles 
MacDougall (Hiram and Chicago), Doc- 
tor of Philosophy, with a thesis on “The 
‘Way of Salvation’ in the Ramayana of 
Tulsi Dasa.” 


The special course of lectures for the 
current year in the Disciples Divinity 
House will be given by President Charles 
T. Paul of the College of Missions. 
They will deal with certain aspects of 
the philosophy and methodology of mis- 
sions. These lectures were to have been 
delivered last spring, but President Paul 
was compelled to defer the course until 
the present academic year. 


During the Winter Quarter of the Uni- 
versity, Professor Guy W. Sarvis of the 
University of Nankin will give a course 
in the Disciples Divinity House in co- 
operation with the Department of Mis- 
sions of the Divinity School. The sub- 
ject will be, “Modern China as a Mission 
Fieid.” 


Professor Charles M. Sharpe, who 
was given leave of absence from his work 
in the Divinity House for a year to 
accept a position with the Y. M. C. A. in 
France, reports a varied and deeply in- 
teresting experience during the past few 
months. He will return for the Spring 





Quarter, and resume his teaching in the 
Divinity House. 

Among the Disciples who have re- 
turned to their mission fields during the 
past few months after periods of study 
at the University of Chicago, or have 
begun the work of missionaries, are the 
following: W. B. Alexander, W. C. Mac- 
Dougall, and W. E. Gordon, of India, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Swanson, who 
have just started upon their service in 
the Philippines. 

During the past year twenty-seven 
missionaries on furlough from their 
fields have been enrolled at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, most of them in the 
Divinity School. 





WITH BOTH FEET 


Henceforth the progress of the Board 
of Ministerial Relief must be twofold, 
providing Relief for the Veterans of the 
Cross and their widows and orphans and 
insuring Pensions at retirement or disa- 
bility or death for ministers and muts- 
sionaries who are yet active in the 
service and for their dependents. 

Enough have enrolled in the new 
Pension System to permit the issuance 
of Pension Certificates, according to the 
plan adopted at Kansas City. But there 
seems to be sufficient demand for a slight 
change in the plan to justify waiting 
until the Actuary’s figures on the pro- 
posed change can be submitted to the 
Charter Roll. Meanwhile several hun- 
dred more minisers should claim a place 
with the first three hundred. It might 
better be four hundred or six hundred 

Two striking testimonials to the at- 
tractiveness of the Pension System, to 
those who have studied it most closely. 
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are individual payments of $625 and $903 
respectively, one to make up back dues, 
the other to pay all future dues in a lump 
sum. These, and all other dues paid, are 
immediately covered by as much more 
from the contributions of churches and 
individuals, insuring two dollars of value 
in the Pension Fund for every dollar in- 
vested by a certificate-holder. 

Neal Overman, Executor, has just paid 
the $300 bequest of the late C. R. Noe, 
of Leon, Kas. 

An unusual number of church offerings 
promises that the brotherhood will keep 
up with the growing Relief Roll and the 
necessity for larger payments while 
building the Pension Fund. 


Boarp oF MINISTERIAL RELIEF, 
W. R. Warren, Prest., F. E. Smith, 


Secy. 
627 Lemcke Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Baptismal Suits 
We can make prompt shipments. 
Order Now. Finest quality and most 
‘atisfactory in every way. Order by 
size of boot. 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 E. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 











SEND FOR OUR CATALOG OF 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 
MERCHANDISE 
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“The war will be won by 25% of military and 
75% of other forces of which those repre- 


sented by the churches are the greatest.” 
—FIELD MARSHAL HAIG. 


The work of the Bible School is funda- 


mental in the work of the church. 


Every Bible School is asked to make the offering for the support of the continent wide Bible 
School work of the American Christian Missionary Society on Thanksgiving Sunday. 


The influenza epidemic necessitates a short, intensive campaign this month. 


Make “An offering that represents sacrifice. 





ROBERT M. HOPKINS, Bible School Secretary, 


99 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Author of “The Wisdom of God’s Fools,” “The Inner 
Circle,” “The Tender Pilgrims,” “Fairhope,” etc. 


O}/RNAMENTED 
Orthodoxy 


Studies in Christian Constancy 




















BY 


Edgar De Witt Jones 


HE author of this volume of sermons is the President 

of the General Convention of the Disciples of Christ, 
1918, and Minister of First Christian Church, Blooming- 
ton, Ill. He was one of the “Three American Preachers” 
who were the subject of an article by Prof. Arthur S. Hoyt 
in the “Homiletic Review” for February, 1917. Here are 
sermons of wide range in topic, style and arrangement; yet 
withal they are full of feeling and fervor. They are good 
examples of a high level of preaching, attained by a minis- 
ter who, for twelve years, has made his pulpit a vital and 
persuasive power in his own community and beyond it— 
a minister who feels that “every sermon is an adventure in 
the realm of spiritual romance, crowded with possibilities 
for service to God and man.” 


Price $1.25 plus 6 to 12 cents postage 
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HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH | 


The Disciples Hymnal 


THE HYMNAL FOR THE NEW DAY 


WHAT SOME OF THE LEADERS WHO ARE USING THE 
BOOK SAY OF IT: 


H. D. C. Maclachlan, Minister Seventh Street Christian Church, Richmond, Va.: “It 
is a gem. I have seen nothing on the same street with it. It contains all the 
classic hymns and all the worth-while new ones. Its hymns of human service 
and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to American hymnology. Its arrange- 
ment, topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond praise. The 
Aids to Worship and Responsive Readings I am finding very useful.” 


Henry Pearce Atkins, Minister First Christian Church, Mexico, Mo.: “The choice of 
title for this hymnal could not have been more felicitous. These are the hymns 
of the Kingdom—the hymns of life and service—in which the Church has already 
united. The message of this hymnal is the true message of the pulpit.” 


A. H. Cooke, Minister Park Avenue Christian Church, Des Moines, Ia.: “It is a 
pleasure for me to say that the new hymnal, Hymns of the United Church, is the 
best thing that has come into our church life during the past year. The compila- 
tion embraces everything worth while; there is not a single thing in the volume 
that does not elevate. Both form and content are beautiful. The book helps the 
minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the spirit; one is made 
to realize the beauty of holiness most vividly. How cosmopolitan is this hymnal! 
In singing from it one has already attained the unity of the spirit!” 


Clifton S. Ehlers, Minister Calvary Christian Church, Baltimore, Md.: “It is an ad- 
mirable book; I have not found its superior.’ 


J. E. Wolfe, Minister First Christian Church, Independence, Mo.: “I want to tell you 
of our great satisfaction with the Hymns of the United Church. It is thoroughly 
gratifying to have such an abundance of hymns that enable a congregation to 
express in song its deepest hopes, yearnings, aspirations in such days as these. 
Such a hymnal we find the Hymns of the United Church to be.” 


Allan T. Gordon, First Christian Church, Paris, Ill: “I consider Hymns of the 
United Church adapted to all the needs of church services. The book has been 
in use in our church for nearly a year and we never have to offer an apology for 
our hymnals.” 


These are but a few of the words of praise for 
“Hymns of the United Church” which are con- 
tinually coming to the publishers. Have you ex- 
amined the book with view to its use in your 
church? Send for returnable copy and prices today. 
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